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HISTORICAL REASON FOR INCEPTION 
OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 


SISTER MARIE CAROLYN KLINKHAMER, O.P.* 


To an American Catholic living in the middle of the twentieth 
century, the Catholic parochial school system is so much a part 
of his experience that an examination of the reasons which 
brought it into existence may seem absurd. There are, to the 
Catholic mind, obvious superiorities in the schools which are 
conducted under the auspices of parish churches, and even the 
question of double taxation does not seriously disturb the satis- 
faction which most Catholics feel in the contemplation of 
parochial schools. Yet this state of feeling, and the situation 
which gives rise to it, is not something carried over from time 
immemorial. It is a phenomenon of fairly recent origin, in many 
respects unique in the annals of the Church, and susceptible of 
being examined so that its historical beginnings and growth may 
be appreciated. 


THREE HYPOTHESES 


The possibilities of accounting for the parochial school sys- 
tem in the United States may be reduced to three. Some efforts 
at such accounting result in the statement that “the foundation 
of the Catholic parish school system in the United States dates 
from the early years of the Maryland colony.” A wealth of 
literature might be cited to support this statement, or to buttress 
the assertion that Catholic parochial schools antedate any similar 
establishments of the public-school type. Authorities whose 
works stress this attitude argue from the existence of institutions 
which, it is true, did offer religious instruction to the children 
of Catholics even in early colonial times. The use of the term 
parochial, however, can hardly be granted to them, except by 
the appropriation of a municipal expression common in the New 
England area and in the middle colonies, as it was later to be 


°Sister Marie Carolyn Klinkhamer, O.P., Ph.D., is a member of the 
staff of the Department of History at The Catholic University of America. 

1J, A. Burns, The Catholic School System in the United States (New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1908), p. 14. 
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unique in Louisiana. In other words, these schools, admirable 
though they undoubtedly were, were not parochial schools in 
any modern understanding of the term; the roots of the post- 
colonial experience must be sought in something other than 
colonial practice.* 

Although no writers seem to emphasize the fact, an account- 
ing of the origin of the parochial school system might also be 
found in European experience. The parish school in Europe, 
however, was certainly not the same institution as that intro- 
duced into the United States after 1789. European experiments 
with denominational schools supported by public taxation ex- 
cited much attention during the post-Civil War period in 
America, but these schools, too, hardly offer any ideas valuable 
for the formation of a system already in existence, and differing — 
radically from the publicly supported type advocated in many © 
foreign countries.® 

A more solidly based hypothesis concerning the origin of the 
present system of educational organization would see in the 
presence of many religious communities in the United States 
an impetus toward the formation of parish schools. Most of the 
groups who came to America in the first years of the republic’s 
existence had been devoted to teaching, or were willing to adapt 
themselves to that work soon after their arrival here. Their 
foundations were schools of the academy type, however, not 
parish schools at all. Some of them were undoubtedly referred 
to as parochial schools in the same scarcely accurate manner as 
that unfortunate adjective was ordinarily used in the late colonial 
or early national period. Their continued existence as inde- 
pendent foundations should prove, however, that they were 
not parochial units, nor were they ever intended to be such. 

If either of these explanations of the parochial school as 
conducted by Catholics is inadequate, what of the third choice? 
Without adhering to the notions of Frederick Jackson Turner, 
who might not be pleased to see his theory turned to account 


2It should likewise be remarked that the use of the word parochial, 
even in the documents of churchmen of the early nationai period, is not 
always as precise as might be hoped. 

8 Much interest was excited by Joseph Kay’s account of the denomina- 
tional schools of Europe. Cf. Thomas S. Preston, The Catholic View of 
the on School Question (New York: Robert Coddington, 1870), 
pp. 
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here, it may be maintained that the parochial school was de- 
vised in answer to situations in the United States which were 
regarded as unique—and uniquely demanding. From the earli- 
est appearance of the parochial school, the hierarchy in this 
country has contended that no other educational device would 
meet the situations which they expected the schools to meet.‘ 
Its unique character, and the unique challenge it was de- 
signed to meet were not evidence that the Catholic school func- 
tioned in an atmosphere different from that of the public schools. 
The contrary, rather, is true. As Catholics increased in num- 
ber in the states, they felt an increased need for education for 
their children, just as did their Protestant contemporaries. 
Religious instruction was not given in public institutions-— 
whether these were privately owned or not—but in the homes 
of either Protestants or Catholics, until the inadequacy of such 
instructions, or their actual deficiency, began to be apparent. 
Then, since universal education was not yet established as an 
ideal, the question of offering religious instruction to all chil- 
dren began to assume some importance. After this question 
had been agitated, and some answers were attempted, the mat- 
ter of general and secular instruction could receive attention.® 


4Edmund J. Goebel, A Study of Catholic Secondary Education during 
the Colonial Period up to the First Plenary Council of Baltimore (New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1937), p. 1. “Catholic secondary education as 
it functions in the United States today is the result neither of chance nor 
of the work of any one organization. It represents, on the whole, the 
united efforts of the religious orders, the hierarchy, and the diocesan clergy, 
supplemented by the extensive charity of the American Catholics. It is 
the natural outgrowth of the elementary school system, stimulated by the 
universal development of public secondary education. By necessity the 
Church was urged to create a system of secondary education as a counter- 
part to a like institution in the public school system.” 

5 Francis M. Crowley, “An Historical Survey: the Present System 8-4-4 
and How It Came Into Force,” Bulletin of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, XXXIX (August, 1942), pp. 221-226. Cf. particularly 
p. 223. Cf. also Sister Mary Xaveria Sullivan, History of Catholic Sec- 
ondary Education in the Archdiocese of Boston (Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1946), pp. 1-18; A. J. Heffernan, 
A History of Catholic Education in Connecticut (Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic Education Press, 1937). 

6 The case of Connecticut may be regarded as typical. Cf. Heffernan, 
op. cit., pp. 5 and 11. The oun chapters of Edward M. Connors, 
Church-State Relationships in Education in the State of New York (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1951), and Charles 
J. Mahoney, The Relation of the State to Religious Education in Early 
New York, 1633-1825 (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1941), are likewise instructive. 
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To generations which have grown up in the tradition of uni- 
versal education, and of more and more education for everyone, 
it is almost inconceivable that little more than a century ago 
this ideal was so misty as to promise no speedy hope of realiza- 
tion. Yet, once the states began to provide for public educa- 
tion, and to encourage municipalities to form their own systems, 
the notion of universal education became commonplace, and 
the way was laid for the next step in American educational 
history. 

CONCERN FOR PROGRAM OF UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 


This step was the controversy over the matter and manner 
of universal education. Should the schools be conducted in 
such a way that all students, regardless of the creed professed 
by them or by their parents, be given some religious instruc- 
tion? Or should the schools regard it as their sole obligation 
to inculcate the so-called secular branches, and leave religious 
instruction to the home and church? 

Although the issue was squarely joined between these oppos- 
ing views by the middle of the nineteenth century, it was not 
so clearly understood—at least by all members of both parties— 
at an earlier period. For the estimate of dangers to Catholic 
children, should they be exposed to a strictly secular, or Protes- 
tant-sectarian, system of education, Catholic parents were de- 
pendent upon the judgment of men whose perspective and 
vision were broader than the average lay person’s could well 
be—the members of the clergy, and especially of the hierarchy. 

The first of these, John Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore, is 
credited with having issued an appeal for Catholic parochial 
schools as early as 1791. Before examining the successive ap- 
peals of the members of the American hierarchy, however, it 
seems proper to note the course of general educational history 
in the United States, to ascertain against what sort of background 
these bishops were acting. 

Between the episcopate of Carroll and that of Gibbons the 
United States changed in fashion probably almost incredible to 
its oldest citizens. When Carroll wrote his first pastoral let- 
ter, there were, according to his own estimate, only 35,000 
Catholics in the country. He was sure there would be immigra- 
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tion, but he did not know how much. He could not foresee that 
within two decades the amount and number of immigrants, 
particularly Catholic immigrants, coming to this country from 
European areas, would cause serious alarm to persons desirous 
of preserving a nativist balance of power. 

Until 1820, no one in the United States knew exactly how 
many foreign-born persons had come here, or were living here. 
In some places, however, notably in the cities of the eastern 
seaboard, the numbers were great enough to convince the earlier 
residents that preservation of what they already regarded as 
native American institutions would call for serious consideration, 
and strenuous action. This attitude became stronger, rather 
than weaker, during the years after 1820. Until the meeting 
of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, then, the hierarchy 
in this country had to contend with a complex of questions aris- 
ing out of the political, social and economic forces active within 
its borders. A part of their problem was certainly that of edu- 
cation. 

“The virtuous and Christian instruction of youth,” as the 
Bishop of Baltimore phrased it, was regarded as a “principal 
object of pastoral solicitude.”* Writing in 1792, Carroll was 
concerned to assure such instruction for the children of Catholic 
parents, but there is nothing in his pastoral letter to indicate 
that he intended to found, or even to suggest, a system of Cath- 
olic parochial schools. His one concrete suggestion was that 
Georgetown College be patronized by Catholics, as a substitute 
for the more expensive system of sending their sons abroad to 
Belgium or France for an education. He was aware, he re- 
marked, that the expense of even the new procedure might be 
too great for some, and that their children would thus be de- 
prived of the benefits of the new college. While deploring this 
situation, he found some consolation in noting that indirectly 
these children would receive the best education then available, 
for “it may be reasonably expected, that some after being edu- 
catd at George Town, and having returned into their own neigh- 
bourhood, will become, in their turn, the instructors of the 


7 Peter Guilday, editor, National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy, 
— (Washington, D.C.: National Catholic Welfare Council, 1993), 
p. 3. 
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youths who cannot be sent from home.”® 

These observations are the nearest approach, in the first 
American pastoral jetter, to a suggestion that a parochial school 
system be begun. As can readily be seen, the suggestion is 
only a faint foreshadowing of any real system, but a stronger 
appeal to the few and scattered Catholics living in the United 
States at that time, when one parish comprised the total territory 
of two or three states, would surely have been foolish. It is 
hardly to be wondered at, then, if no further mentions of the 
parish school are found until the decree of the first Provincial 
Council of Baltimore, held in 1829.® By that time the Catholic 
population of this country had increased notably, and the evi- 
dences of undesirable influences exerted upon Catholic children 
in the public schools were considerable. Aside from the usual 
reasons given for anti-Catholic attitudes, there is some reason to 
believe that Catholics suffered as well from the spirit of deism 
which had begun to dominate educational thinking and practice 
in the United States soon after the Constitution was formed.’° 


However cogent such arguments may have been, and however 
many other arguments were urged, it is certain that the first 
general legislation concerning education of Catholic children in 
the United States was made at the first provincial council held 
in this country. 


ANXIETY OVER ANTI-CATHOLIC INFLUENCES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The bishops who met at that council were not acitng in 
blithe disregard of the situation in which they or their people 
lived. For reasons intimately connected with the growth of 
the Church in this country, and for grievances against Catholics 
which were more fancied or dreaded than real or accomplished, 
an anti-Catholic movement had begun to form even before the 
1820’s and to assume huge proportions by the time the Balti- 
more Council began its deliberations. 


8 Ibid., 
9 Edwa: rs “The American 


System, 1795-1825.” 
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and Education,” 

a Cat also, J. A. Burns 

ee and Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, A History of Catholic Education in the United rs 

pe States (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1937), p. 62. a 

Pes 10 Mahoney, op. cit., notes the influence of deism in chapter iv, “Protes- ‘ 
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Protestantism suddenly became a thing to be venerated and protected. 
while Catholicism, as an antagonistic system, was proportionately resented. 

. . The tract societies, home and foreign missionary societies, Sunday 
school societies, and other adjuncts to the formal religious system which 
were organized at this time [the 1820's] all were to play a part in the 
crusade against Rome. The first of these to array itself openly against 
Catholicism was the American Bible Society which, since its formation in 
1816, had been preparing for an inevitable conflict with the Catholic 
Church.11 


It is not unreasonable to assume that the work of such so- 
cieties as the one mentioned caused some alarm among the 
bishops as soon as its activities began to be widespread, nor is 
it unreasonable to conjecture, in the absence of all the neces- 
sary documents, that it was some such activity which impelled 
Bishop Benedict Joseph Flaget to exchange letters with the 
Congregation of the Propaganda in 1820.12 According to an 
entry in Flaget’s journal, dated 1 December 1820, Propaganda 
urged him strongly to establish schools for children, and to 
place them under the supervision of clergymen. Somewhat 
later a similar exhortation was addressed to all the bishops of 
the United 


Flaget’s experiences in Bardstown with the forces which 
arouse his anxiety concerning educational provisions for Cath- 
olics were not unique. The history of education in this country 
indicates that during the 1820’s there were many attempts made 
to reform school systems according to the ideas of men, some- 
times earnestly desirous of better schooling, sometimes dedi- 
cated to the promotion of a particular idea, sometimes merely 
mischievous. The most prominent efforts of non-Catholic 
groups to secure control of the schools were made in New York, 
where the Public School Society “dominated the educational 
scene,” and brought tremendous pressure to bear in the en- 
deavor to secularize the schools under its control." 


11 Ray Allen Billington, The gy Crusade, 1800-1860 (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938), 

12 John Lancaster Life. Most Reverend M. J. Spalding, 
D.D. (Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co., 1873), p. 154. The elder Bishop 
Spalding’s Sketches of the Life, Times, and Character of the Rt. Rev. 
Benedict Joseph Flaget (Louisville, Ky.: Weber & Levering, 1852), also 
notes 


this. 
13 Cf. Spalding’s Life of f Floget, p. 297. 
14 Connors, op. cit., p. 
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Knowing the work of this society, of similar organizations 
in other large cities, of the numerous tract and Bible societies, 
and of the peculiar difficulties and hardships confronting their 
flocks—particularly the newly arrived members—, the bishops 
who met in Baltimore in 1829 naturally turned their attention to 
education, among the other pressing problems which they con- 
sidered. Their thirty-fourth decree of that council “contains the 
first general legislation on Catholic schools.” The historian of 
the councils notes that “many boys and girls especially of poor 
parents were in grave danger of the loss of their faith and of 
the corruption of their morals, owing to the lack of Catholic 
schools.” This is an almost exact translation of the conciliar 
statement.!® 

This council, nevertheless, did not require every Catholic 
parish to erect a school. While its words concerning the neces- 
sity of sound Chistian education to prevent the corruption of 
youth and to assist in the formation of character were echoed 
by later councils, in Baltimore and elsewhere, the parish schoo] 
had to be provided for by specification. The events of the de- 
cade following the first provincial council played a considerable 
part in crystallizing the thought of the American hierarchy on 
the subject of education. This decade witnessed the increased 
emphasis of nativistic attacks upon Catholics, with the additional 
stress laid upon immigration as a danger to American institu- 
tions, particularly where the immigrants were Catholics. It 
saw also the renewed energy experienced by Protestant Bible 
and tract societies, the establishment of a violently nativistic 
Protestant press, and the insistence of such ogranizations as the 
Public School Society of New York that Catholics be refused 
any share of common school funds, although the society claimed 


15 Peter Guilday, A History of the Councils of Baltimore (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932), p. 94. The precise wording of this decree 
is contained in Concilia Provincialia Baltimori . . . 1829-1849 (Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Co., 1851), p. 84. “XXXIV. Quoniam quamplurimos 
adolescentes ex Catholicis parentibus praesertim pauperibus, ortos in multis 
Provinciae hujus locis expositos esse, et adhuc exponi constat magno fidei 
emittendae periculo, vel morum corruptelae, ad inopiam talium magis- 
trorum quibus tantum munus tuto committi possit; necessarium omnino 
censemus ut Scholae instituantur, in quibus juvenes edoceantur fidei morum- 
que principia, dum litteris imbuuntur.” The importance of this pronounce- 
ment may be gathered from Guilday’s remark, op. cit., p. 96, that “the 
legislation of 1829 has formed the basis of all subsequent canonical en- 
actments.” 
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a share of such funds for its own schools, which were not public 
schools at all.?¢ 

The pastoral letters issued following the council of 1829 had 
either taken cognizance of similar movements of the ’20’s, or 
they were able to anticipate the troubles of the ’30’s. In sep- 
arate messages to the laity and the clergy, the hierarchy had 
pointed out the necessity of securing proper instruction for chil- 
dren because of the growth of the Church, largely through im- 
migration; because of the losses and gains which the Church 
had experienced in this country—here the veiled references to 
inimical factors present in the United States are intelligible in 
the light of what is now known of nativist activity—;!7 because 
of attacks on the faith, as contained especially in textbooks— 
and here the references are no longer veiled—; and because of 
false liberalism.18 


TEMPORARY SAFEGUARD: PRIVATE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


With their own warnings contained in the letters of 1829, 
it is again not surprising that the events of the 1830’s should 
have evoked further attention from the American prelates at 
each succeeding meeting. After the 1829 council, in fact, other 
synodal meetings, and later other provincial sessions, began to 


16 Cf, Billington, op. cit., pp. 118, 121, 127, 142-3. Billington makes 
two observations of more than usual interest; the first concerns the activity 
of S. F. B. Morse, better known in his own day as a nativist than as an 
inventor: “In his Foreign Conspiracy, Morse performed the important 
task of linking immigration and Catholicism and making both equally 
objectionable in American eyes.” p. 123. His second observation con- 
cerns the activities of the Public School Society of New York: “Catholics 
had a just cause for complaint against this monopoly of funds for educa- 
tion in New York. The King James version of the Scriptures was rea 
daily in all of the schools of the society and the regular prayers, singing, 
and religious instruction were not in accord with Catholic belief. Particu- 
lar grounds for complaint existed in the textbooks used in the society’s 
schools; all were blatantly Protestant in sympathy and many were openly 
disrespectful of Catholicism.” Cf. also Connors, op. cit., chapter i, “The 
Public School Society and Religious Education, 1825-1840.” 

17Such a wealth of literature on the subject of nativism now exists 
that it has not been thought necessary to list it here in detail. For a 
considerable body of it, bearing directly upon the matters mentioned 
above, a convenient list may be found in the first pages of either Sister 
Marie Leonore Fell’s study of nativism in American textbooks, or of Sis- 
we Agnes Geraldine McGann’s account of nativism in Kentucky prior tc 


18 Guilday, National Pastorals, pp. 19-38 for the letter to the 1atty, 
pp. 39-59 for the letter to the clergy. 
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consider the same sets of difficulties, and to issue the same 
types of warnings.’* On several occasions, these meetings re- 
peated the very wording used in the Baltimore Council, or 
that used by some other contemporary session. No imputation 
of careless or perfunctory attention to the problem at hand 
should here be suffered to be made, however; the remark made 
by Guilday concerning the pastoral letter of 1833 should be suf- 
ficient guarantee that circumspection and real concern for the 
position of Catholics in this country animated the churchmen 
of this period, a period of great tension and anxiety for the 
whole Church. 

Guilday’s editorial comment on the letter of 1833 is that it 
was a “mirror, in which we can easily read the status of Cath- 
olic life at the time.”*° Perhaps it was a consequence of this 
letter which brought about the establishment of the first “Church 
school in Massachusetts,” that of Lowell in 1834.24_ Church 
schools were certainly parochial schools in this instance, for 
Massachusetts had already had experience of church-affiliated 
schools which did not belong primarily to a parish. In other 
parts of the country, however, parochial schools did not seem 
to be springing up as rapidly as the bishops might have liked 
to see them. The letter issued following the provincial council 
of 1833 declared: 


The education of the rising generation is, beloved brethren, a subject of 
the first importance; and we have accordingly, at all times, used our best 


19 A list of the synods held in the United States before 1884 would 
include: Charleston, 1831; New Orleans, Philadelphia, 1832; St. Louis, 
1839; Philadelphia, Boston, New York, 1842; New Orleans, Vincennes, 
Pittsburgh, 1844; Cincinnati, 1849; Louisville, 1850; San Francisco, 1852; 
Philadelphia, 1853; Philadelphia, 1855; Philadelphia, 1857; Pittsburgh. 
Louisville, Galveston, 1858; Detroit, 1859; St. Paul, St. Augustine, Mobile, 
1861; Detroit, 1862; Louisville, St. Paul, Fort Wayne, 1863. Provincial 
councils, other than those of Baltimore between 1829 and 1849, were held 
in New York, 1854; St. Louis, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 1855; St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, 1858; New York and Cincinnati, 1861. These meet- 

are mentioned in Guilday’s National Pastorals, with references to 


ings 

ba af Gilmary Shea’s history of the Church as the authority for most 
of them. Probably no complete list will be available, however, until the 
joint ss of the Catholic University and Woodstock libraries to secure 


complete microfilm coverage of all such sessions in the United States is 
completed. 

20 Guilday, National Pastorals, p. 61. 

21 George H. Martin, Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School Sys- 
tem (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1894), p. 232. 
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efforts to provide, as far as our means would permit, not only ecclesiastical 
seminaries to insure a succession in our priesthood and its extension; but 
we have moreover sought to create colleges and schools in which your 
children, whether male or female, might have the best opportunities of 
literature and science, united to a strict protection of their morals and the 
best safeguards of their faith. You are aware that the success and per- 
manence of such institutions rest almost permanently with you.22 


The concern of the bishops here for the safeguarding of 
their people is quite evident; not so obvious, despite Guilday’s 
description of the letter as calling for the “creation of a more 
efficient Catholic parochial school system,” is the idea that a 
truly parochial system is what the bishops contemplated. Since 
the term parochial was not used, there is at least the possi- 
bility that the Catholic schools to which they referred would 
be more like either the academies or the free schools already 
in existence—i.e., institutions not necessarily connected with 
parishes, or subject to their support or supervision. The only 
note negative to this conjecture is the admonition of the bishops 
to the faithful that their support is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of these schools, and even that argument might apply equally 
well to the maintenance of the other types of schools. 

In 1837, another pastoral letter informed the faithful that the 
bishops wished to “renew the entreaty which we have made 
to you on other occasions, to unite your efforts to ours for up- 
holding those institutions which we have created for the educa- 
tion of your children.”?? Again the reference is not clear, and 
when the fourth provincial council of Baltimore met in 1840, 
at the beginning of one of the most celebrated controversies con- 
cerning the attendance of Catholic children in public institu- 
tions,2 the decrees of the council do not ask for the establish- 
ment of Catholic parish schools. They do, however, call at- 
tention to the “grave risks the public or common schools held 
for the Faith of Catholic boys and girls who were obliged to 
listen to the Protestant Bible, sing Protestant hymns, and hear 


22 Guilday, National Pastorals, p. 74. Guilday had noted, on pp. 60-1, 
that the decrees of the Council recommended, among other things, “the 
creation of a more efficient Catholic parochial school system.” 

23 Ibid., p. 115. 

24Cf. Sister Marie Leonore Fell, “Bishop Hughes and the Common 
School Controversy” (Unpublished master’s dissertation, Dept. of History, 
The Catholic University of America, 1936). 
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sermons against the Church.”® The pastoral letter issued after 
that council was even more explicit: 


The great evil [of not sending children to Catholic schools, or of sending 
them only in their last year or two] in both cases is the danger to which 
they are exposed, of having their faith undermined, the imperfect instruc- 
tion which they receive, if they get any, upon the most important subject 
of religion, the nearly total abandonment of their religious practices and 
their exposure in their tender youth to the fatal influence of that false 
shame which generally arises from the mockery or the superciliousness of 
those who undervalue their creed.2¢ 


In this one paragraph, the Fathers of the council both mir- 
rored the prevailing situation, and anticipated the great con- 
troversy which was to engage the Bishop of New York for 
more than a year after the Baltimore meeting ended.”* All of 
their concise accounts of the dangers besetting Catholic youth 
in the public schools were echoed, elaborated, and emphasized 
during the New York school controversy. The end of that con- 
troversy found a peculiar compromise reached; the public 
schools, in order to secure control of the common school fund, 
had to agree to incorporation into the state system, and to the 
abolition of all religious instuction. “Opposed as he was to 
Godless schools Hughes nevertheless believed that they alone 
could do away with sectarian influences in instruction.”** Fol- 
lowing the settlement of this controversy, a conclusion which 
could hardly be considered a victory for either side, the cause 
of Catholic parochial education received greater attention in 
the rest of the country, and was more and more frequently men- 
tioned in synodal and provincial councils, as it was likewise 
in pastoral letters. 

From the date of the establishment of the hierarchy in the 
United States to the time of the common school controversy, 


25 Guilday, History of the Councils of Baltimore, p. 125. 

26 Guilday, National Pastorals, p. 125. 

27 Hughes’s pronouncements on the question are contained in Lawrence 
Kehoe, compiler, Complete Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes, D.D. 
(New York: American News Company, 1865; 2 vols.), I, pp. 41-296. 

28 Billington, op. cit., p. 149. For a different attitude, see Raymond 
B. Culver, Horace Mann and Religion in the Massachusetts Public Schools 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), pp. 220, 238. 
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only a half century had elapsed. Yet in that time 454 Cath- 
olic churches had been founded or encouraged to remain in ex- 
istence, and there were, by 1840, “at least two hundred Cath- 
olic parish schools in the country.” These institutions, whether 
truly parochial or not, were undoubtedly in eixstence largely 
as the result of the encouragement and interest of the American 
hierarchy.” 

The bishops recurred, in 1843, to the events of the opening 
year of the decade, and noted their serious alarm at 


efforts made to poison the fountains of public education, by giving it a 
sectarian hue, and accustoming children to the use of a version of the 
Bible made under sectarian bias, and placing in their hands books of 
various kinds replete with offensive and dangerous matter. This is plainly 
opposed to the free genius of our civil institutions. . .. Let [parents] 
therefore, avail themselves of their natural rights, guaranteed by the laws, 
and see that no interference with the faith of their children be used in 
the public schools.3° 


The reasoning here echoes the arguments of Bishop Hughes, 
and may reasonably be construed to indicate the substantial 
agreement of the other American bishops with the New York 
prelate. It should also be observed that this letter does not, 
as an antidote to the poison spead by the public school sys- 
tem, suggest the foundation of a Catholic school system. Per- 
haps the bishops considered that there was such a system already 
in existence. 

Whatever their reasons for preferring the oblique, rather than 
the direct, attack upon the evils which beset their people, the 
hierarchy of the United States was well aware of many factors 
which affected the growth of both Catholicity and nativism 
during the middle decades of the nineteenth century. With the 
multiplication of Catholics, came also the multiplication of 
parishes and dioceses. Schools were established, too, though 
again there is a tantalizing absence of definite description which 


29 Gerald Shaughnessy, $.M., Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925), p. 249. 

30 Guilday, National Pastorals, pp. 152-3. Cf. also Guilday, History of 
the Councils, p. 141. 

31 Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 108, shows in Table I that between 1789 
and 1889 there were 78 dioceses erected in the United States. 
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would make it possible to declare positively that they were really 
parochial schools.*? 

Between the Baltimore meeting of 1840 and the First Plenary 
Council held in the same see in 1852, several of the dioceses 
in the United States held synods. Mention of education in 
these sessions, however, is either lacking, or is a faithful copy 
of what had already been said in Baltimore. It is difficult to 
determine exactly what had been done regarding parochial 
schools in such dioceses, but two conclusions do emerge from a 
reading of the synodal deliberations: some areas were still so 
completely mission country that references to religious instruc- 
tion are confined to the preparation of converts or children for 
reception of the sacraments; or, where the diocese already con- 
tained a fairly large number of Catholics, the situations common 
enough to have occasioned the concern of the hierarchy else- 
where were likewise evident here.** 


PARISH ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS URGED 


The first plenary council of the Church in this country, how- 
ever, was not content with merely repeating the words used in 
earlier meetings. Made painfully aware of the continuing at- 
tacks on the Faith, the bishops, in their twelfth conciliar decree, 
declared: 


Moneant episcopi sacerdotes curam animarum exercentes, ut institutioni 
juventutis in doctrina christiana per se operam dent, nec putent ipsis 
licere quae sui muneris sunt negligere, rejecto omnino in alios onere 
juvenes, aliosque rudes, fidei morumque principia edocendi.34 


82 John F. Roche, “Religion in the Early Boston Public Schools,” Thought, 
X, 2 (June 1935), 49-66. On page 60, Roche remarks: “The spirit be- 
hind such official comments [on many pupils, being of Irish birth, were 
irregular in their attendance] probably was a contributing factor in in- 
ducing Father McElroy of the Jesuit Parish of St. Mary’s to purchase 
from the City of Boston about this time two abandoned school buildings, 
thus preparing the way for Boston College and the parochial-school sys- 
tem.” It is not clear here that the schools were to be associated with the 
parish, or with the future College, although it may fairly be assumed that 
the foundation of the parochial system here mentioned is intended to be 
that of Boston only. 

33 Examples are to be noted in Philadelphia, in Sault Ste. Marie, and 
in Marquette. 

81 Concilium Plenarium totius Americae Septentrionalis Foederatae, Bal- 
timori habitum, anno 1852 (Baltimore: John Murphy & Company, 1853), 


pp. 46-7. 
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They proceeded, in the next decree, to declare: 


Hortamur episcopos, et attentis gravissimis malis quae ex juventute haud 
rite instituta sequi solent, per viscera misericordiae Dei obsecramus, ut 
scholas unicuique ecclesiae in eorum dioecesibus annexas, instituendas 
curent; et si opus fuerit, et rerum adjuncta sinant, provideant ut ex red- 
ditibus ecclesiae cui schola annexa sit, idonei magistri in ea habeantur.35 


Guilday remarks that the second of the decrees reproduced 
above is “an advance upon similar enactments of the Provincial 
Councils regarding the establishment of parochial schools.”** 
If it were an advance in no other respect than in its clear in- 
vitation to establish schools connected with the churches, it 
would deserve this description. Following the sessions of the 
council, the bishops issued the usual pastoral letter, in which 
they asked the faithful to “encourage the establishment and 
support of Catholic schools.” All the usual reasons for found- 
ing and maintaining such schools were then mentioned, and the 
bishops continued by saying: “In urging on you the discharge 
of this duty, we are acting on the suggestion of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, who in an encyclical letter, dated 21 November 1851, 
calls on all the Bishops of the Catholic world, to provide for 
the religious education of youth.”37 


Between the time of this stronger legislation and exhortation 
and the meeting of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
the bishops saw the tide of nativism mount higher than it had 
ever done before. They witnessed, also, increases in the num- 
ber of Catholics and in the number of dioceses, with all the 
attacks on the faith which such multiplication had brought be- 
fore. Some of the difficulties under which Catholics labored 
were alleviated by activities undertaken in connection with the 
Civil War. After that conflict, nativism suffered an abatement, 
from which it did not recover until the 1890’s. In the mean- 
time, however, the American bishops in the period between 
the first and second full meetings of the hierarchy found some 
occasions on which they felt impelled to mention the school 
question. 

Provincial councils were held in Cincinnati in 1855, and in 


85 Ibid., p. 47. 
86 History of the Councils, p. 179. 
87 Guilday, National Pastorals, p. 191. 
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1858, for example, in which the school question received definite 
attention. Parochial schools were definitely to be preferred to 
public ones, the faithful were informed in the fourteenth decree 
of the earlier meeting, and other Catholic schools as well should 
receive their support.** There was here a clear-cut distinction 
between parochial schools and other institutions conducted under 
Catholic auspices; this is the earliest such distinction that has 
been found. The statutes for the diocese of Newark, issued the 
year following the Cincinnati meeting, contain an equally ex- 
plicit reference to the parochial schools which ought to be estab- 
lished and maintained.*® In both places, the reasons assigned 
in the decrees are the same: where Catholic children were 
allowed to frequent the public schools, their faith was attacked, 
their morals were threatened, and the general safety of the popu- 
lation was endangered in a fashion no good Catholic could 
countenance. 

Although a synod was held in the Richmond diocese in the 
same year as that of Newark, there was no mention of the 


question of parochial schools.“” The second Cincinnati meet- 
ing, however, saw the earlier legislation strengthened; this under- 
lining of the procedure of 1855 may be attributable to the coun- 
sel of Bishop Spalding, then Ordinary of Louisville, since he 
wrote the pastoral letters for the first, second and third provin- 
cial councils of the Cincinnati province, and since he is known 
to have been much interested in the cause of Catholic edu- 


88 Acta et Decreta quatuor Conciliorum Provincialium Cincinnatensium, 
1855-1882 (Cincinnati: Benziger Brothers, 1886), p. 31. The exact word- 
ing is: “Pastores animarum iterum iterumque monemus ut summa ope 
nitantur pueros et puellas sibi creditos avertere ab iis scholis frequentandis, 
quas sine gravi fidei morumque periculo adire nequeant, simulque parentes 
hortamur ut scholas parochiales et alios, quae regimini catholico submit- 
tuntur, congruis subsidiis adjuvent atque sustentent.” 

89 Statuta Novarcensis Dioeceseos . . . 1856 (New York: Edward Duni- 
gan, 1857), p. 32.. The legislation reads: “Schola Parochialis Recta 
juventutis institutio res est unde maxime pendent Ecclesiae status, civilis 
societatis conservatio, hominumque salus: et cum religio sit maxime neces- 
saria ad pueros rite instituendos, hortamur Sacerdotes ut, quando rerum 
adjuncta ferunt, scholas catholicas in suis Paroeciis constituendas curent; 
quibus rite dirigendis ipsi invigilent, neque nimis confidant ludimagistris 
praecipue saecularibus.” 

a Richmondensis Primae, 1856 (Baltimore: John Murphy 
& Co., 1 
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cation.*! At about the same time as the first provincial meet- 
ing, he had protested vigorously the erection of a sectarian 
school in Louisville, which was allegedly organized for the pur- 
pose of winning Catholic children from the faith, but which 
received, nevertheless, a portion of the money allotted to the 
public schools. “Catholics,” the Bishop’s biographer remarks, 
“had thus been made to pay to help destroy the faith of their 
own children.”* 


As a counterproposal to that offered by the supporters of 
the sectarian school, Bishop Spalding suggested that public 
moneys be allotted to denominational public schools, as was 
done in Europe. He assured the people of the Louisville area 
that his opposition to the system of public education then in 
vogue was not simply a fear that Catholic children might lose 
their faith or have it dangerously weakened. He objected to 
the pevailing system as being based upon false principles, which 
“necessarily tended to produce a spirit of religious indifference 
to Christianity, as understood and taught by the Catholic 
Church.”** 


41 Spalding, Life of Martin J. Spalding, p. 200. The pastoral letters 
from the first and third councils are quoted at length in John H. Lamott’s 
History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 1821 1921 (New York: Frederick 
Pustet Company, 1921), pp. 274-5, and pp. 276-7. Spalding said, in the 
earlier letter, “Earnestly do we desire to see a parochial school in con- 
uection with every Catholic Church in this province... . With all the 
influences constantly at work to unsettle the faith of our children and to 
pervert their tender minds from the religion of their forefathers, and with 
all the lamentable results of these influences constantly before our eyes 
we can not too strongly exhort you to contribute generously of your means 
to enable your pastor to carry out this great work.” The same pleas were 
made more strongly in the letter of 1861, when Spalding remarked: “We 
think that few candid observers will fail to have remarked the progressive 
demoralization among the youth of our Country, and to regret ry the 
system of Common School education has not certainly succeeded in ob- 
viating this downward tendency. ... Under the influence of this plausible, 
but most unwise system, the rising generation has been educated either 
without any religious principles at all, or with false, at least, more or less 
and fanatical 

2 Spalding, op. cit., p. 206. Bishop Martin J. Spalding’s interest in 
education, the same source observed, had been marked at least from the 
time of his consecration. Lamott, op. cit., pp. 279-80, notes the existence 
of two attempts to destroy the Catholic hiah in the Cincinnati province. 
The first was legislation in 1853 which, if it had been adopted, would have 
required every child to attend the common schools for at least three months 
in each year. The second proposed legislation, like the first a failure, 
would have taxed parochial schools in 1873 and thereafter. 

48 Spalding, op. cit., p. 207, p. 215. 
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If the Bishop’s distinction here seems a little tenuous, the 
decrees of the Cincinnati provincial council of 1858 can have 
no such objection raised against them. Pastors were told that 
they had a grave obligation to erect schools in connection with 
each parish and congregation.“ The tone of this decree is the 
most serious and insistent yet found. Whatever the general 
situation in the country in 1858, the conciliar Fathers at Cin- 
cinnati must have been well aware of the new surge of na- 
tivism rising and about to break through so much of the ter- 
ritory under their jurisdiction. Farther south there was no such 
alarm, at least not in the dioceses of Galveston and Mobile, 
which held synods in 1858 and 1861 respectively, but which did 
not mention parochial school systems, or even education, except 
of the missionary type referred to heretofore.*® 


ERECTION OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS COMMANDED 


Perhaps with the Louisville experience in mind, however, 
or perhaps because Spalding was now Archbishop of Baltimore, 
the Second Plenary Council held in his see city in 1866 gave 
serious attention to the question of parochial schools. Seven 
pages of the decrees of the council are devoted to the matter of 
the proper instruction of youth; the first chapter of this section 
is especially concerned with parochial schools.** This section 
opens with the remark that experience had demonstrated over 
a long period of time the evils consequent upon attendance of 
Catholic childen in the public schools, Aside from the extent 
to which faith and morals were attacked, there was the grave 
matter of indifferentism, which was instilled into the minds of 
the children.47 An echo of the experience of New York may 
here be noted, too, since Archbishop McCloskey allegedly wrote 
this section of the decrees.** The decree closed its first section 
with a renewed adjuration to pastors to build schools in and for 
their parishes. 

44 Acta quatuor Conciliorum, p 


63. 

45 Synodus Dioecesana Calsosisainnte prima 1858 (New Orleans: Propa- 
quent Catholici, 1858). 

46 Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis Il . . . decreta (Baltimore: = Murphy, 
1868 Guilday, History of the Councils, p. 211. 

47] 
48 John Th The ‘Life of McCloskey (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1918), 
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The pastoral letter which followed this meeting repeated the 
theme of this decree. The bishops asserted: 


We recur to the subject of the education of youth .. . for the purpose 
of reiterating the admonition we then gave, in regard to the establish- 
ment and support of Parochial Schools; and of renewing the expression 
of our conviction, that religious teaching and religious training should form 
part of every system of school education.*® 


From this point on, it might have been expected that pastors 
and bishops would express some sentiments of approval or ad- 
herence to the determinations of Baltimore. There are some 
such expressions, but some diocesan meetings found it con- 
venient to repeat, verbatim, what earlier groups had worked 
out, and others saw no necessity for such repetition, or even 
for any legislation on the subject of education. There was, 
of course, no reason for considering such legislation where the 
Catholic population was too widely separated to allow the erec- 
tion and maintenance of a school. 

A Boston synod held in 1868 admonished pastors of their 
duty to erect parochial schools. After its decree, the synod 
noted the similar legislation of the Baltimore Council, a practice 
generally followed in synodal legislation since 1866. A synod 
held in Natchez in 1874 likewise exhorted pastors to erect 
schools where they did not exist.5! From that synod, Bishop 
William Elder wrote that “where Catholic schools can be estab- 
lished it is sin to send Catholic children to other schools.”*? 
Other bishops were writing in the same strain, during a period 
when the schools maintained by Catholics were again experienc- 
ing some difficulties. Archbishop Purcell, for example, declared 
in his Lenten pastoral of 1872, that “the Catholic school is the 
nursery of the Catholic congregation. The one should stand 
under the protecting shadow of the other.”** Bishop Henni’s 
pastoral letter of 1872 asserted: “Every congregation . . . is in 
duty bound—a duty its members owe both to God and society— 


49 Guilday, National Pastorals, p. 215. 

50 Bostonensis synodo dioecesanae secunda, 
1868 (n.p., n.p., 4 

Natchetensis 1874 (Chatawa, Mississippi: n.p., 

52 | J. re The Judges of Faith (Baltimore: John Murphy & 
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to have its own parish school established. . . ."** The pastoral 
letter of the Cleveland Ordinary, Bishop Gilmour, assured his 
people in 1873: “It is our most solemn injunction and most posi- 
tive command, that every church in the diocese have its school. 
Where a congregation cannot at once build both church and 
school, let them build the school house and wait for the church.”"* 

The now frequent mentions of parochial schools in the let- 
ters and meetings of the bishops of the United States may have 
been due not merely to the experience gathered from so many 
decades of attack from nativist and other sources, but to the 
American understanding of the “Syllabus” issued by Pope Pius IX 
in 1864, wherein exclusive state supervision of education was 
condemned.** There must have been some correspondence with 
Rome on the subject after the issuance of that document, and 
during the ensuing decade, too, for in 1875, “the Sacred 
Congregation [of the Propaganda] issued a celebrated Instruc- 
tion in which the general principle was enunciated that both 
the divine and natural law forbade the presence of Catholic 
children in schools in which their Faith was in jeopardy.”5? 
Under the urging of the bishops, and as a result of this Instruc- 
tion, parochial schools really did begin to multiply to a surpris- 
ing extent in all parts of the country. 

Of the synods held between 1875 and 1884, only three whose 
printed proceedings were examined made any pronouncement 
upon school questions. Ogdensburg, Brooklyn, and New York 
made no reference to the subject at all, in meetings held in 
1875, 1879, and 1882 respectively.** There may have been a 
suspicion that the attitude of the New York area had been made 
so clear in the ’40’s that no new statement of it was necessary. 
The synod of Hartford repeated the statement made in Boston 
in 1868, adding the words, “in quibus juvenes edoceantur fidei 


54 Tbid., p. 100. Italics in the original 

55 Ibid., pp. 84-5. 

56 Thomas S. Preston, The Catholic View of the Public School Question 
(New York: Robert Coddington, 1870), pp. 13-4. 

57 Guilday, History of the Councils, p. 238. 

58 Statuta Dioeceseos . . . Ogdensburgensis I, 1875 (Troy, New York: 
Hurley, 1875); Statuta Synodi Brooklynensis Primae, 1879 (New York: 
H. J. Hewitt, 1880); Synodus Dioecesana Neo-Eboracensis quarta .. . 
1882 (New York: Societas pro Libris Evulgandi, 1882). 
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morumque principia, dum litteris erudientur."** The diocese of 
Leavenworth, at its meeting in 1880, made a lengthy statement 
concerning the necessity of having parochial schools because 
of the contagion likely to be suffered in the public ones. Vin- 
cennes, although it could not apparently even refer to parishes 
as such, but had to call them missions, declared that each of 
these institutions was to have its own school. This synod re- 
ferred also to the allocution of Leo XIII, in which the causes 
which impelled Catholics to leave the Church were mentioned." 


SCHOOL MADE NECESSARY UNIT OF PARISH 


With no new synodal decrees made between 1880 and 1884, 
then, the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, in the latter year, 
proceeded to make the strongest legislation on the subject of 
Catholic schools to issue thus far from such a meeting. Accord- 
ing to the pastoral letter of that council: “No parish is complete 
till it has schools adequate to the needs of its children, and the 
pastor and people of a parish should feel that they have not ac- 
complished their entire duty until the want is supplied.”® Fol- 
lowing the decree of the council, parochial schools were orga- 
nized, and have continued to be established, down to the present 
time, in connection with most of the parishes in the United 
States. The deliberations of the council of 1884, insofar as they 
concern education, have been made the subject of special 
studies;® and the subject of the historical development of most 
Catholic schools, inasmuch as they follow the decrees of 1884, 
has likewise been extensively developed. There seems no reason, 
therefore, to continue an investigation of the reasons for the 
separate existence of Catholic schools after 1884. These institu- 
tions now enjoy an independent life because of the force of the 
decree of 1884. 


59 Decreta Synodorum Seema . . Collecta (Hartford: Cath- 
olic Transcript, 1902), p. 
ab Ludovico varie Fink, O.S.B., episcopo 
1880 (Leavenworth, Kansas: Ketcheson, 1881), p p. 26. 
‘61 Acta et Decreta quinque Synodorum Diocesanae Vincennopolitanae, 
1844-1891 (Indianapolis: Carlon & Hollenbeck, 1891), Title III. 
m... ee. History of the Councils, pp. 238-9; National Pastorals, pp. 
68 The most recent and complete is that of the Reverend Francis J. 
Sane: eee “Catholic Education in the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore,” 
istorical Review, XXXIV (October, 1948-January, 1949), 257-327. 
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Before that important date, however, as has been noted, the 
chief reason advanced for the founding and retention of a sep- 
arate school system was to avoid the dangers believed inherent 
in the American public school system as it existed in the nine- 
teenth century. Before the introduction of the principle of non- 
sectarianism, the chief danger to be feared was that of Protestant 
proselytizing or at least of a weakening Protestant influence. 
After the gradual introduction of the system favored by Horace 
Mann—or, as Mann’s advocates would have it, by Bishop 
Hughes—the chief menace was believe to be indifferentism. 
The bishops of the United States wanted neither to lose their 
flocks to the enterprising Protestant missionaries and tractarians, 
nor to see them lapse into an attitude that all religions were 
equally good or bad. Realizing, as the Church had been called 
to realize from the beginning, that education offered one sure 
way to maintain vital contacts with all the faithful, the bishops 
gradually introduced into their messages to Catholics the idea 
that Catholic school systems should be established. 

If this seems too simple an explanation for what was ob- 
viously a complex and slowly developing phenomenon, it should 
be remembered that the reasons behind the Protestant attitude 
were in themselves complex, and were involved in the extremely 
complicated question of nativism. From what the bishops have 
said, however, it seems reasonably clear that they urged the 
introduction of Catholic parochial schools, more and more 
strongly after 1840, in order to accomplish three things: (1) 
protection of the faithful from the extraordinarily agile and per- 
sistent efforts of Protestant groups; (2) elimination of the no- 
tion that indifference in matters of religion was desirable; and 
(8) inculcation of the secular sciences in conjunction with the 
spiritual ones, so that the most harmonious development of all 
the faculties of each child would result. The system has been 
a costly and demanding one, but no one can doubt that it was 
undertaken in a spirit of great solicitude and self-sacrifice. 


A Catholic great, great grand-daughter of Mormon leader 
Brigham Young is a junior at St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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LIMITS TO INTEGRATION 


SISTER MARY JOSEPH, 1.H.M.* 


In the light of Saint Thomas’ theory of the sciences, there 
would seem to be some danger of carrying integration too far. 
The current emphasis on theology for the layman is not with- 
out this danger, for there sometimes is an attempt to have 
theology include philosophy rather than be built upon it. Such 
a procedure may easily be ruinous of the philosophical method, 
and may even weaken faith if the method is viewed as dog- 
matism. 


Integration has captured the attention of educators. The move 
toward general education warns us to pause and to consider 
what it is we wish to integrate lest we end in greater chaos. 
Do we have some dream of universal knowledge? Would we 
analyze the riches of human thought and experience that we 
would seek a proper place to teach each fact with all its related 
ideas? Apparently there are some who cherish a hope of achiev- 
ing integration by a proper arrangement of subject matter. There 
is no denying that studies in correlation are important in giving 
wide vision and in avoiding waste of time, but such correlation 
is not the goal of Chistian integration. As Catholic educators 
we look rather for an effect within the student. We think of 
this important effect as a process of making the individual com- 
plete—as a human being and a child of God.! This will be 
done through the curriculum, only if we remember that more 
is required than an orderly arrangement of knowledge. 


VARIETY OS. COMBINATION OF INTELLECTUAL HABITS 


No doubt we already agree that, at least among other things, 
we wish to develop intellectual virtues. It is precisely here 
that Saint Thomas is our guide. His theory of the sciences is 
enlightening. According to his teaching, there are limits to 


*Sister Mary Joseph, I.H.M., Ph.D., is on the staff of Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit, Michigan. 

1C, J. Nuesse, “Philosophy: Defender and Determinant in Integra- 
tion,” Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational Association, XLIX 
(November, 1952), 16-26. 
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integration, undesirable combinations, unfortunate consequences 
of putting together some branches: of learning. He makes clear 
that if we aim at a well-developed mind we must take care that 
a variety of intellectual habits be acquired, and we must avoid 
the confusion that is certain to result is we attempt to treat 
one subject as though it were some other. 

He calls science the most communicable of the intellectual 
virtues. By the word scientia, Saint Thomas denotes demonstra- 
tive habits; clearly he does not give it the usual restricted Eng- 
lish meaning of classified knowledge about a particular pheno- 
menon. His meaning is clear in such passages as, “Whereas 
demonstrative sciences differ according to their objects... .”° 
And again, “Whatever habits are ordained to suchlike works of 
the speculative reason, are, by a kind of comparison, called 
arts, but liberal arts.” In the sense of habit, a science is a 
way of thinking, with one science differing from another rather 
in its formal object than in its subject matter. In “Quodlibetum 
Duodecimum,” the question was proposed, “Whether the habits 
of science remain after this life.”* Now surely Saint Thomas 
was considering method, and was of the opinion that it was 
possible to acquire many habitus. It is in the acquisition of a 
variety of intellectual habits that whole personal development 
can be expected. 

For any science, there is subject matter (though not neces- 
sarily distinct for each science), viewpoint, principles from which 
to begin, method, conclusions, and a certitude peculiar to that 
science. In realizing this, we find a valuable contribution to 
the integration movement on the college level, for boundaries 
are set to what is to be integrated, and what is to be kept sep- 
arate. On the side of the student, it is desirable that he develop 
as wide a variety of habitus as possible. He is not merely to 
acquire objective truth, but is to be disciplined in each method 
of demonstration so he become aware of the difference in view- 
point and degree of certitude; and with this awareness, find him- 
self better able to approach new situations not always accord- 


2St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, Q. 57, A. 6, ad 8. 
t. Thomas quinas, “Quodlibetum Du ecim 

libetales (8th ed., rev.; Rome: Marietti, 1949), 
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ing to the same method but according to the method best suited 
to the nature of the situation. 

Should a program lose sight of the outcome sought, that is, an 
integrated, fully developed personality, and thereby fail to pro- 
vide opportunity for the educand to acquire many sciences, the 
result would be one-sided intellectual development. Since the 
mind has potentiality for many habits, the intellect of the stu- 
dent ought not to be trained only in a few. Were he to be 
limited to a particular demonstrative habitus, no effort at cor- 
relating would be anything but superficial. 

Referring to Aristotle’s definition of demonstration, John of 
St. Thomas says that it is a process of reasoning leading to an 
understanding of causes. According as there are different causes, 
there are different demonstrative habits—philosophy, natural 
sciences, mathematics, social sciences, and theology. Each 
is constituted and specified as a distinct habit by its formal object. Be- 
cause it treats reality under this special aspect and from this point of 
view, it will use methods or techniques able to reach that aspect... . 
It will ask special questions about its object, in other words, will have 
its own peculiar problems, which may be quite different from the prob- 
lems of other knowledges, and will therefore arrive at conclusions which 
are its own, and finally, it can have only that kind of certitude which cor- 
responds to the necessities of -its object, and to the extent to which those 
objective necessities can be discovered and made clear. . . 5 


An experimental approach aiming at expressing relationships 
is proper to natural science. From it come theories, explana- 
tions, certitude of a particular kind. Perhaps part of its fasci- 
nation is the constant lure to develop new analogues, and the 
ever present challenge to devise new experimental evidence for 
a theory. Each of the natural sciences presupposes uniformity 
in nature, and seeks to find some part of the law governing 
natural phenomena. The student needs science training, but 
he needs to learn to reason beyond the “how” of things to 
their ultimate causes. His philosophical training can not be 
neglected. Living among men, he needs to reason as well as 
to observe human acts and all else he meets. In considering 
the approaches distinctive of philosophy and natural sciences, 
Maritain remarks: 


5 As interpreted in George Klubertanz, Notes on the Philosophy of 
Human Nature (St. Louis: Saint Louis University Press, 1949), p. 125. 
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. . . the formal object, which determines the specitic nature of the intel- 
lectual disciplines differs essentially in these two branches. When con- 
cerned about the material world, the student will study laws . . . his 
explanation of matter will be in the manner of representation... . The 
philosopher will seek to know .. . the nature of the material sustance. 
... The one goes from the visible to the visible. . .. The other goes 
from the visible to the invisible. . . .6 


Furthermore, as Catholic educators we recognize the absolute 
necessity of theological training. The discipline of the sacred 
sciences is important, even as is the knowledge of the conclusion 
thereof. Our students will not be fully developed if they are 
untrained in the method of proving from authority, and are in- 
experienced in the process of seeing truths unfold as the theo- 
logians apply sound reason to revealed truth. Here they may 
know the joy of complete certitude. Here they will see the dif- 
ference between what seems to be so, and what must be held 
as an incontrovertible fact. Obviously, some of life’s problems 
must be faced with a way of thinking that derives its principles 
from faith, and moves to conclusions that are certain. “The 
habit of thinking theologically involves order and certainty. 
Order is the awareness of the proper interrelations between the 
objects studied; certainty is acquired through demonstrations of 
conclusions flowing from the principles of reason and faith.”* 


MISAPPLICATION OF METHOD AND INTELLECTUAL FLAW 


So far the need of the disciplines of the sciences—experi- 
mental, philosophical, and theological—has been pointed out. 
What then is the danger? If we understand Saint Thomas, we 
see that an attempt to treat one subject as though it were some 
other results in confusion. It is important to use each science 
to develop its own peculiar habitus. 


We are perhaps most familiar with the difficulty of interpret- 
ing all experience with the view of an experimental scientist. 
Descartes attempted to apply the mathematical method to every- 
thing and ended in error. Experimental science, however, con- 
tinued to be regarded in certain groups as the only knowledge. 


® Jacques Maritain, Distinguer pour unir, ou les dégrés du savoir 
(Nouv. éd., rev. et augm.; Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1946), p. 93. 

TE. F. Smith and Louis A. Ryan, Preface to Happiness (New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1950), p. xiii. 
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It has truly adopted “epistemological pretensions foreign to its 
nature.”* This danger is not too likely to attack us. We see 
the intellectual flaw in positivism; we know that the method 
of experimental science should not be applied to the proper 
subject matter of theology or of philosophy. A great modern 
Thomist guides us here in interpreting Saint Thomas, as he 
thinks Saint Thomas would wish to be interpreted: “And if 
Saint Thomas seems to place the philosophy of nature and the 
natural sciences in the same class, where the different degrees 
of concretization of the object constitute the only difference. . . . 
it is precisely because in his time the natural sciences, except 
in a few cases, were already mathematical like astronomy and 
optics and had not gained methodological autonomy, but had 
constructed their definitions according to the model of philos- 
ophy of nature.”® 

On the other hand, the application of the method of ontologi- 
cal science to phenomenological science will result in apriorism. 
The oft repeated tales of the Church’s opposition to science in 
the Middle Ages are sometimes unfortunate examples of foolish 
attempts to make such misapplications. Quite evidently, the 
way to find how many teeth a horse has is to count the number, 
not to reason about it! 


OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


MUTUAL DESTRUCTION 


We are not seriously tempted to this particular error, nor 
are we easily led into the errors of questioning authority or of 
demanding that theology begin with self-evident premises. 
Rightly, we avoid such snares and take care to guard our stu- 
dents against anything contrary to faith. But our contribu- 
tion to integration for the individual falls short if we stop satis- 
fied that we have avoided those specific mistakes. Calling a 
religion course theology does not assure theological habitus; 
rather it may lead to overconfidence, making students think that 
they have something they do not possess. There is reason for 
concern that, in the effort to bring theology to the layman, the 
discipline of theology may be lost by too much watering down, 


8 Jacques Maritain, Science and Wisdom, trans. Bernard Wall (London: 
Centenary Press, 1940), p. 47. 
8 Maritain, Dégrés du savoir, p. 352. 
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or that the discipline of philosophy will disappear in present- 
ing as a part of theology those philosophical ideas which are 
necessary as background for theology. 

Application of theological methods to philosophy leads to dog- 
matism. If, in a particular theology course, certain philosophi- 
cal concepts are to be used, then according to the theory that 
each science develops its own habitus, those concepts ought 
not to be invoked without the student being led to them by 
reason. Nothing is done for the habitus of philosophy if con- 
clusions are presented all formulated, saying, “This is so,” or 
“It can be proved in philosophy.” An inexperienced student is 
too apt to miss the distinction between borrowing from philos- 
ophy premises that are capable of proof and accepting premises 
on the word of God. When there is an attempt to teach theo- 
logy without a philosophical background, no philosophical 
habitus develops. The difficulty is a serious one, for there seems 
to be a real danger that such a procedure will lead to a dis- 
crediting first of philosophy, then of the conclusions of reason, 
a process which would end in a weakening, rather than a deep- 
ening, of theology. 

Certainly, this is not to say there should be isolation between 
the sciences. As there is properly a stage of ontological analysis 
in science,’® so it is proper for theology to extend its views to 
the sciences,! and for metaphysics to grasp material realities 
to establish its bond with things. No one of these, however, 
should be made to constitute the others. Once each discipline 
has been established, it is often desirable to look at a con- 
clusion in the light of other knowledge and from another point 
of view. When we succeed in developing men and women 
possessed of many habitus, we can look for a greater integration 
in which each question will be considered not only in itself, 
but from other points of view. 

Explaining the difference in the method of judging in the meta- 
physical, mathematical and physical order, Maritain says: “It is 
a sin of the intellect to wish to proceed in the same way in the 
three fields of speculative knowledge.” This is perhaps say- 


natn Maritain, “On Human Knowledge,” Thought, XXIV (June, 
11 ae aoe and Wisdom, p. 234. 
13 [bid., 
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ing that it is necessary to develop many habitus, but to be 
sure each habitus is developed. Saint Thomas would undoubted- 
ly say it is a grave intellectual and pedagogical error to wish 
to carry integration to an attempt to incorporate any of the 
sciences we have been considering—theology, philosophy, and 
phenomenological science—into the habitus of any of the 
others. 


Fifty-year men who recently celebrated golden jubilees in 
Catholic education were Rev. Matthew Schumacher, C.S.C., 
chaplain and professor of philosophy and religion at St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Indiana, and Brother Martin O. Hehir, 
an Irish Christian Brother on the faculty of Power Memorial 
Academy in New York City. At Manhattan College, New York 
City, Brothers Cormac Philip, F.S.C., and Celestine Eugene, 
F.S.C., celebrated their twenty-fifth anniversaries as members 
of the Christian Brothers. Continuity of essential Catholic edu- 
cational policy refashioned by experience derives its warrant 
from the strength and devotion of the old-timers. 

Recent recipients of annual Catholic awards were George 
E. Sokolsky, author and lecturer, to whom La Salle College 
(Philadelphia) gave its Award for Outstanding Journalistic 
Merit; and Clarence H. Haring, former Robert Woods Bliss pro- 
fessor of Latin-American history and economics at Harvard, 
who received the Serra Award of the Americas from the Academy 
of American Franciscan History. Neither is a Catholic. 

Among the diocesan superintendents, the newest purple is 
being worn by Rt. Rev. Sylvester J. Holbel of Buffalo, New York; 
he was made Domestic Prelate in December. 


Recent promotions in New York’s Archdiocesan School Office 
were Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight, from superintendent to 
secretary to His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman for edu- 
cation; Rev. John P. Haverty, from associate superintendent 
to superintendent; and Rev. Raymond P. Rigney, from assistant 
to associate superintendent. 
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PREPARATION OF THE INSTRUCTOR 
IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


WILLIAM A. KELLY* 


Educational psychology constitutes a major aspect of the 
science of education. As such it occupies a prominent and dig- 
nified place in the program of teacher training.’ Since it is 
concerned with the relationship of the science of the mind to 
the art of teaching, educational psychology involves primarily 
the selection, organization, integration and interpretation of 
those facts, materials, techniques, and principles within the en- 
tire field of psychology, which have a practical bearing upon 
the process of education.? However, it can not be content merely 
to present these in an abstract fashion. It must apply them 
functionally to the entire teaching process in order to bridge 
the gap between learning theory and realistic learning experi- 
ence in the classroom. It has the responsibility for providing 
the functional knowledge concerning the nature and operations 
of the mind which the teacher requires for an insight into the 
learning process. Accordingly, it must embody those aspects 
of psychology which are essential for an understanding of the 
specific tasks of guiding and directing child growth and develop- 
ment in all phases, particularly the mental, moral, social and 
emotional. It must include whatever materials will enable the 
teacher to gain a thoroughly scientific understanding of the child; 
an insight into the nature of learning, an appreciation of the 
significance of individual differences, an awareness of the im- 
portance of adjustment, and a recognition of the necessity for 
proper formation of character. Thus, educational psychology 
seeks to provide for the teacher the fundamentals which will 
be of service both in meeting the problems which arise in the 


*William A. Kelly, Ph.D., is professor of education and chairman of 
the Division of Educational Psychology, Measurements, and Guidance in 
the School of Education at Fordham University. 

1G. M. Blair, Educational Psychology, Its ge ong and Present 
Status (Urbana: Bureau of Research and Service, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, 1948). 

2J. W. Tilton and others, “Preparation for the Work of an Educational 
Psychologist,” The American Psychologist, VI (February, 1951), 65-67. 
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classroom and also in evaluating the means employed to achieve 
the objectives of the educational process. 


ORIENTATION THROUGH THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PSYCHOLOGY 


As a phase of the teacher training program in the Catholic 
college and university, the purpose of which is to train teach- 
ers adequately and scientifically in a religious atmosphere, 
educational psychology must meet alike the demands of science 
and of religion. It must incorporate whatever is sound in mod- 
ern scientific psychology while maintaining inviolate the prin- 
ciples and high ideals of faith. Accordingly, it can not omit 
the essential psyche, the soul, which constitutes the core of 
this study. Moreover, since the predominant theme of educa- 
tional psychology is the development of the child’s personality, 
it must recognize in straightforward fashion the real nature and 
ultimate destiny of the child. It must involve, therefore, a syn- 
thesis of scientific, philosophical and theological knowledge. 

In addition, if educational psychology as presented in the 
Catholic college and university is to affect profoundly educa- 
tional practices and procedures, it must have the proper orienta- 
tion and continuous guidance afforded by a sound and truly 
directive philosophy of education. This philosophy of educa- 
tion must supply correct, universal, unchanging principles in 
terms of which education is defined and its objectives estab- 
lished. The basic factors in such a philosophy of education 
consist of a true understanding of the nature of the child and 
of the meaning and purposes of life. In the last analysis every 
system of education is based upon some theory of child nature, 
since the purpose of all education is to further the develop- 
ment of the child. In fact, in its etymological derivation, edu- 
cation denotes and implies a process of nourishing, training, 
bringing up, and rearing. Education involves the training of 
the child so that all of his powers, capacities and capabilities 
may be developed harmoniously; in order that he may live an 
honorable, upright, happy, useful life in this world and thereby 
attain in the next his eternal destiny. Hence, the process of 
education consists of building up in the child an organization 


8 William A. Kelly, Educational Psychology. (3d ed.; Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1946), p. 15. 
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of knowledge and skills, of habits and attitudes, of virtues and 
ideals which will aid him in fulfilling life’s purposes. It is the 
process by which the child’s potentialities are developed into 
actualities. Since this process must provide a positive, construc- 
tive foundation both for a way of living and for the achieve- 
ment of human excellence, it seeks as outcomes a trained mind, 
a disciplined will, and a moulded character. 

The essence of Catholic philosophy of education consists of 
the principle that the subject of education is the whole child, 
body and soul co-operating in the performance of every act. 
Hence, in keeping with the Catholic concept of the dignity 
and worth of man, educational psychology must consider the 
whole being of the child. This whole child can not be educated 
if his spiritual soul and immortal destiny are ignored, if his 
spiritual are divorced from his academic and vocational inter- 
ests, Thus, educational psychology must be concerned with the 
growth and development of the full range of the child’s nature. 
It can not be content merely to present a body of facts and a 
system of procedures designed only for the material guidance 
and instruction of the child, for his social development, for his 
physical well-being, for the achievement of emotional stability. 

With this examination and evaluation of the nature and func- 
tions of educational psychology as a background, it is possible 
to proceed with the description of the preparation which is neces- 
sary in order that the instructor may be trained adequately 
and effectively to fulfill the purposes which the field of educa- 
tional psychology has been designed to serve. Fundamentally, 
it is essential that the instructor be well balanced with respect 
to personality and well prepared both academically and pro- 
fessionally. Moreover, he should be Catholic in his point of 
view, which implies that he should be Catholic in belief, in 
ideals, and in philosophy of life; all of which should be pro- 
fessed and practiced consistently. It is advisable also that he 
manifest a capacity both for constructive scholarship and for 
leadership, and in addition possess real teaching power. It is 
most essential, however, that he have adequate background of 
professional preparation and, likewise, a sustained and vital in- 
terest in four fields of knowledge: philosophy, scientific psy- 
chology, the specific phases of educational psychology, and pro- 
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fessional education. This preparation will be embodied in a 
program of graduate study leading to the Ph.D. degree. 

Since psychology is not and can not be strictly and purely a 
factual science but must be cultivated within a larger frame- 
work of philosophical theory,‘ the instructor’s function in the 
course in educational psychology as offered in the Catholic 
college must be to present and interpret educational theory 
and practice in the light of the basic principles of Scholasticism, 
the philosophical system which the Church maintains, sanctions 
and teaches. To accomplish this he requires a thorough train- 
ing in this splendidly reasoned system, with emphasis particu- 
larly on the areas of logic, ethics, and rational psychology, in 
order that he may be able to present and to interpret his sub- 
ject with clarity and precision; to employ and to apply the 
philosophical principles requisite for the solution of educational 
problems. 

In addition the instructor must be well oriented in the field 
of scientific psychology, which implies fundamentally an ad- 
equate preparation in the areas of general, experimental and 
clinical psychology. From the area of general psychology will 
be derived a knowledge of the basic laws, principles, classifica- 
tions, and vocabulary employed in the field. Training in ex- 
perimental psychology will result in accurate information con- 
cerning scientific methods of obtaining data, concerning the 
findings which have resulted from controlled investigations of 
mental phenomena; an appreciation of the significance of scien- 
tific evaluation; practice in interpretation and application of 
both data and findings. Preparation in clinical psychology 
will provide information regarding diagnostic and therapeutic 
methods, as well as the procedures employed in dealing with 
mental abnormalities and deficiencies, with behavior problems 
and maladjustments. 


SPECIFIC PHASES OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
However, the major portion of the preparation of the in- 


structor in educational psychology should consist of a broad, 
thorough and intensive training in specific phases of the field 


4W. D. Commins, “What May We Expect of Gestalt Psychology?” The 
Catholic Educational Review, XXXV (March, 1937), 135-143. 
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of educational psychology.’ These specific phases include child 
and adolescence development, learning, individual differences, 
tests and measurements, statistics, guidance and counseling, 
mental hygiene, and character formation. 

Human Development.—Since methods of teaching, learning 
activities and the outcomes sought throughout the entire educa- 
tional process are dependent upon an understanding of the na- 
ture and development of the child, it is essential that the pro- 
fessional preparation of the instructor in educational psychology 
should lead to a thorough, comprehensive understanding of all 
aspects of child and adolescent development. This basic prep- 
aration should include the methods of child study, the research 
materials concerning the characteristics of the various stages of 
the process of growth and development, the factors and condi- 
tions which influence that process, the means of determining 
capacities, needs, and interests. Particularly, should it stress the 
changes, the difficulties, the problems, and the adjustments 
which characterize the period of adolescence. In addition ad- 
equate provision should be made for training in ways of rec- 
ognizing and dealing with gifted, slow-learning, socially and 
emotionally maladjusted children. It is essential also that this 
preparation be reinforced by directed observation of and actual 
contacts with children and adolescents in school situations. 

Psychology of Learning.—Historically, the central topic in edu- 
cational psychology is learning, particularly the motivation, the 
control, the guidance, and the direction of learning. Accord- 
ingly, the most basic preparation of the instructor in educational 
psychology must be within the area of learning. This should 
involve an accurate knowledge of the learning process; an ade- 
quate understanding of how and under what conditions learn- 
ing takes place; how it may be directed efficiently, effectively 
and economically; the gains resulting from and the permanency 
of learning; the theories devised to explain learning; and the 
factors influencing learning. Moreover, this training must lead 
to an understanding of the ways in which children and youth 
develop their learning capacities, the stages of learning which 


A. Worcester, “Preparation of Instructors in Educational Psy- 
sian Educational Ps chad gy in Teacher Education. Monograph No. 3, 
National] Society of College Teachers of Education, 1953, pp. 90-99. 
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are required in successive school grades, the ways in which 
pupils learn specific school subjects, the maturation levels at 
which pupils can best learn materials of various degrees of dif- 
ficulty, the concomitants of learning, the methods of diagnosing 
learning difficulties and the provisions to be made for remedial 
instruction. It must lead to an understanding and application 
of effective methods of study and work. Since the core of the 
learning process is motivation, the preparation of the instructor 
must emphasize especially the development of interest, the di- 
rection of effort, the stimulation of the will to learn. Likewise, 
this preparation must include accurate knowledge concerning 
the transfer of learning, the conditions under which such transfer 
occurs, and the factors which influence it. Finally, this prepara- 
tion must be of service in enabling the instructor to apply and 
to make serviceable in educational psychology the available re- 
search concerning the various aspects of learning. 

Individual Differences——In virtue of the fact that the end 
sought in all education is the optimum development of each in- 
dividual child, the instructor in educational psychology requires 
as an essential feature of his training complete and relevant in- 
formation concerning individual differences. He must know the 
nature, the range, the causes, the significance of individual dif- 
ferences; and their effects on learning, personality development, 
and adjustment. Moreover, since, the study of individual dif- 
ferences is profitless unless the knowledge is applied, the prep- 
aration of the instructor must include also a familiarity with 
the materials, methods, techniques and devices by which instruc- 
tion is adapted to individual differences, by which the capacities, 
interests, and needs of children are met in school situations. 

Individual differences are readily detected and their extent 
accurately determined, primarily by means of such instruments 
as tests of mental ability, of achievement, of aptitude, of per- 
sonality, of character, and interest inventories of various types. 
Accordingly, the preparation of the instructor should involve 
thorough training in the theory underlying and the use of these 
measuring devices. This training should include a knowledge 
of the historical development, the functions, the principles and 
assumptions basic in the construction, the uses and the limita- 
tions of these tests. In addition this preparation should provide 
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adequate training in the selection, administration, scoring, inter- 
pretation of these devices, and also in the application of the 
results secured. Likewise, this preparation should lead to the 
recognition of the relationship of tests and measurements to 
learning, motivation, diagnosis, classification and promotion, 
guidance, evaluation, and the effectiveness of teaching pro- 
cedures. 

Statistical Methods.—An important segment of the process of 
preparing the instructor in educational psychology involves train- 
ing in the area of statistical methods. In the reporting of re- 
search psychology and education these are employed extensively 
for the purpose of tabulating, analyzing and interpreting data. 
The preparation of the instructor in this area must include an 
accurate knowledge of terms and formulae together with a pro- 
ficiency in the use and application of statistical devices and 
techniques. Moreover, it is essential that the instructor be 
thoroughly familiar with the assumptions underlying these de- 
vices, with the reasons for using particular methods and with 
the meaning of the results obtained through their use. 

Guidance.—Because guidance implications permeate the en- 
tire educational process, it is essential that the instructor in 
educational psychology be adequately trained in this area. Guid- 
ance consists in the appraisal of the abilities, interests, and needs 
of the individual pupil in order to counsel him concerning his 
problems, to aid him in formulatng plans for realizing his capa- 
cities, and to assist him in making the decisions and the adjust- 
ments which will promote his well-being in school, in life and in 
eternity. As such it is an inseparable aspect of the teaching 
process and so all teachers have guidance responsibilities. Ac- 
cordingly, the instructor requires knowledge of the tasks and 
duties involved in counseling, directing and assisting the indi- 
vidual pupil so that his abilities are recognized, his interests are 
understood and his needs are met. The preparation of the in- 
structor must be sufficiently adequate to enable him to meet his 
responsibilities on two levels. First he must acquire the infor- 
mation and skills in the area of guidance which every teacher 
requires to assume the guidance responsibilities which are part 
of the teaching process. Then he must acquire in addition, 


® Kelly, op. cit., p. 502. 
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knowledge of the specialized techniques and skills which will 
enable him to provide the basic instruction and training requisite 
for the professional educational counselor. This latter prepara- 
tion must include a systematic view of the entire field of guid- 
ance, the underlying philosophical concepts and principles, the 
objectives and aims, the problems and the specific techniques 
employed to solve these problems. In addition this preparation 
requires familiarity with the literature in the field, with occu- 
pational information and trends, with the provisions for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of guidance, with its relationship to the 
areas of instruction, supervision, administration and discipline. 


Mental Hygiene —The emphasis in modern education upon 
the whole child as an integrated personality implies a knowledge 
and an application of the principles of mental hygiene on the 
part of every teacher. Mental hygiene is concerned with the 
goal of all education, the proper development and refinement of 
an effective well-adjusted individual. The teacher has many 
favorable opportunities to accomplish the earliest work in the 
detection of conduct and behavior disorders and in the preven- 
tion of mental and emotional maladjustments. A knowledge of 
the aims, principles and approved practices of mental hygiene 
is extremely helpful in study the multitude of problems and 
situations which interfere with the harmonious development of 
personality and character. Consequently a necessary and valu- 
able part of the preparation of the instructor in educational psy- 
chology should include training in the basic principles and 
practices of mental hygiene, leading to an understanding of prob- 
lems of personality adjustment, of practices of psychotherapy, 
of principles of re-education. 

Character Education.—It is universally recognized that train- 
ing for character is implicit in all education. This character 
training is a practical everyday matter demanding the constant 
attention of the teacher since it constitutes a most important 
and primary objective throughout the entire educational process. 
Consequently in order that he may fulfill adequately his func- 
tion in the process of training teachers, definite consideration must 
be given in the preparation of the instructor in educational 
psychology, to the principles and processes; to the methods and 
means of character formation. 
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The outcome of this preparation should be a capacity on the 
part of the instructor in educational psychology, first, to co- 
ordinate the materials of scientific psychology and of educational 
psychology; then to harmonize the result with Catholic thought 
and practice as expressed in the established principles of Scho- 
lasticism and Catholic philosophy of education; finally to apply 
this integrated pattern to educational theory and practices.” 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


In addition to the preparation required in philosophy, scien- 
tific psychology and educational psychology, the instructor in 
educational psychology must have a broad though less intensive 
training in the field of professional education. As a result of 
this training he should become acquainted with modern educa- 
tional theory and practice in order to recognize the place of 
educational psychology in the entire program of teacher train- 
ing. This involves adequate preparation in the field of the 
philosophy and principles of education, from which he will de- 
rive a basic understanding of the meaning of education, the goals 
and objectives to be sought, the manner in which man is to be 
educated. The emphasis in this aspect of preparation must be 
distinctly Catholic. In addition, a knowledge of the history of 
education and the development and significance of various move- 
ments within the field will be of value, as will be, also, training 
in areas of methodology and curriculum organization and con- 
struction. It would be well likewise for the instructor to under- 
stand the basic principles of educational administration and 
supervision. ‘ 

The fourfold preparation which includes training in both 
breadth and depth of subject matter, integration of materials 
and application of techniques should lead to technical com- 
petency in presenting clearly, concisely and effectively the mat- 
ter of educational psychology. It should, likewise, lead to a 
spirit of inquiry which is expressed in productive, constructive 
scholarship. These activities in turn involve continuous study 
to keep abreast of developments in the field and research which 
contributes additional knowledge to the field. 


TJaime Castiello, The Problem of incentive fe in Educational Psy- 
chology (New York: Fordham University Press, 1936). 
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RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Consistent and carefully conducted research, particularly of 
an experimental nature in a classroom situation, has a rightful 
place in educational psychology. By means of such research, 
problems which might otherwise have remained obscure can be 
clarified and solved. Likewise, such research is useful in fix- 
ing precise limitations for various aspects of the field. However, 
research is of little value unless it relates to actual purposes 
and conditions. Hence this research should be functional, that 
is, related to the teaching process and not merely concerned with 
isolated problems. It is very difficult to ascertain the value of 
much of the existing research in educational psychology just 
Lecause a great deal of it seems to have no applied purpose. 
Moreover, the weakness of much of the research in this field 
consists in the fact that the investigator seems satisfied to present 
a solution for a problem by stating which of two or more prac- 
tices is effective or by ascertaining which of several procedures 
seems to produce results, without making a serious effort to 
interpret the results in terms of underlying principles or to apply 
these results to school situations. This would seem to indicate 
that in the process of training the instructor, a need exists to 
aid him to develop the skill to interpret and make use of the 
existing research in the field, to recognize the significant results 
of that research, and to appraise and apply wherever possible 
the findings to school situations. 


MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Finally, stimulation to professional growth and interest, a broad- 
ening of backgrounds and valuable professional contacts result 
from membership in learned professional organization. Hence, 
the instructor should be encouraged in the process of his prep- 
aration to acquire membership in and, whenever possible, and 
feasible, to participate in the programs and meetings of the 
professional organizations within his field. Such organizations 
include: the American Psychological Association, also local, state 
and regional psychological societies and groups; the American 
Catholic Psychological Association, the National Catholic Edu- 


8 P. M. Symonds and others, “Psychologists in Teacher Training Institu- 
tions,” The American Psychologist, VII (January, 1952), 24-30. 
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cational Association, the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, the National Society for the Study of Education, and 
similar groups. 

All of the aspects involved in the preparation of the instructor 
in educational psychology are indicative of the scope of this 
field. As the real opportunities in this field are great, so too 
will be the rewards. Educational psychology presented under 
Catholic auspices by adequately prepared instructors holds limit- 
less possibilities both for the progress of education and for the 
welfare of the child. 


Catholic Bible Week this year is February 14-21. Parishes 
were supplied with Bible Week kits last month by the National 


Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

A Saint Louis University student, Ronald A. Bebholz, recently 
became the second Saint Louis graduate to win a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship to Oxford University during the last five years. 

Purchase of a residence to be used as a center for Catholic 
students at Dartmouth College and the appointment of a full- 
time Catholic chaplain to Dartmouth were announced by Bishop 
Matthew F. Brady of Manchester, New Hampshire, in December. 

Winner for the second time of Denver's civic award for youth 
work was Rev. James Moynihan, pastor of Our Lady of Grace 
parish in Denver's factory district. Father Moynihan was Den- 
ver’s “Man of the Year” in 1949 and 1953. 

Characteristic of Americans, who do the most unusual things 
in the most unusual places, American Jesuit missionaries choos- 
ing a mangrove swamp as the site have rebuilt St. John’s Col- 
lege at Belize, British Honduras, which was destroyed by a hur- 
ricane in 1931. 

The Government of the Belgian Congo recently allotted special 
subsidies for building as many native schools as are needed by 
the Franciscan missionaries in the Lulua Vicariate Apostolic. 
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A LAYWOMAN LOOKS AT 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


JANE F. HINDMAN* 


Our priests and bishops admonish us to send our boys and 
girls to Catholic colleges. I, who am a graduate of a non- 
Catholic university, heartily agree. There are many reasons 
why a Catholic education is greatly to be desired. But let us 
consider the practical point of view. Is it always possible to 
achieve such desirable ends? 

Among other factors we will consider the choices of Cath- 
olic colleges available, and the problem of finding the college 
to suit the need of the particular student. Let us examine 
the Catholic colleges. 


SIZE AND COST 


In the United States there are 194 Catholic colleges accredited 
by one of the various accrediting agencies. About one-half of 
these are women’s colleges. There are more Catholic colleges 


for women than all the other women’s colleges in the United 
States. About one-quarter of the Catholic colleges are for men, 
and the remainder are coeducational. The number of students 
attending is in inverse proportion. Those in coeducational insti- 
tutions constitute half of the more than 290,000 students. The 
women’s colleges account for a very small proportion of the col- 
lege population. 

The women’s colleges are an outgrowth of the seminaries and 
boarding schools. They range in size from seventy to eight 
hundred pupils. The cost of a college education varies greatly. 
Unfortunately, the cost of such an education does not end with 
the tuition and board. The economic standards are set by the 
students. A girl of less than average means would be foolish 
to go to a college that is attended by wealthy girls. She could 
not possibly keep up the pace that is set, and, in such a small 


*Jane F. Hindman, B.S. in L.S., is librarian at Abraham Lincoln High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and secretary of the Philadelphia unit 
of the Catholic Library Association. 
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group, could be made very uncomfortable. A friend told me 
that it cost $10,000 to put her daughter through college. Then, 
too, there is the problem of the desired courses. A small col- 
lege can not allow for much flexibility. Often, a girl who wishes 
a certain course finds herself taking that course in a class of 
two. 

The men’s colleges are much larger, though fewer in number. 
They average more than a thousand students, one having as 
many as four thousand. They tend to be more expensive than 
the girl’s colleges but seem to offer more opportunity for earn- 
ing part of tuition. These larger colleges also allow for a greater 
range in course selection. 

Of the coeducational colleges, thirty enjoy university status. 
Most of these universities are situated in or near cities, so that 
the students may live off campus, and many may help defray 
their expenses by part-time employment. Through the grants in 
aid, and part-time work, many students not otherwise in a posi- 
tion to go to college, receive their higher education. The uni- 
versities offer a variety of courses, so that the student may make 
his selection. 

I wonder if at that there is a great enough range in choice. 
Father Keller of the Christopher movement keeps repeating that 
we need people who are willing and able to enter the fields 
of government, social work, library work, journalism, labor rela- 
tions, and teaching. Catholic young people, wanting to do their 
share, are seeking training in these and similar fields. Let us 
see what our colleges have to offer. 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS IN COLLEGES 


Georgetown University is renowned for its School of Foreign 
Service. We could use more. We also need a school for the 
domestic phases of our Government. 

Social service is vital, and requires highly specialized train- 
ing. Forty-eight colleges in the United States have schools of 
social work. Only six of these are Catholic. 

Library work fares better. We have five schools of library 
science, but two of these place special emphasis on training for 
Catholic institutions. 

Journalism boasts only one school. This is not enough so 
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that we can make our voice heard in the market place. I can 
hear protests. Many colleges give courses in journalism, but 
this is a field in which there is a great need for concentration 
on the subject. 1 vote for more schools of journalism which 
will draw our Catholic students from the non-sectarian uni- 
versities. 

Labor relations seem to be confined to adult courses are in- 
stitutes for those already in the field. I found no school of 
labor relations in any of the universities throughout the United 
States. 

Teaching, the last of the key positions, gets the most atten- 
tion, especially from the women’s colleges. With the simple 
addition of the required number of education courses to the 
already existing liberal arts and science program, one has pro- 
duced a teacher. The student teachers from these colleges, and 
the former students now employed by the public schools are a 
testimony to the wisdom of this practice. Young teachers from 
Catholic colleges are eagerly sought. 

The situation is not so rosy in other fields. The rural boy 
has, in all probability, been far from both parochial grammar 
and high school. He would profit greatly by attending a Cath- 
clic college, yet there are none that will fit him for agriculture 
cr husbandry. Once again he must turn to a non-sectarian 
school. 

On the other hand, anyone interested in music has the choice 
of twelve accredited schools of music. 

We graduate about four hundred and fifty doctors yearly from 
our five schools of medicine. This is a small number in pro- 
portion to the doctors graduated each year from the seventy- 
four schools of medicine throughout the country. 


LOCATION OF COLLEGES 


There is a great need for expansion of our college program. 
Although the smaller colleges are widely scattered, the larger 
universities are clustered east of the Mississippi. It seems that 
a more equitable distribution of the college program could be 
effected by four or five regional universities. This calls for a 
great outlay of money. These universities could be undertaken 
by a combination of adjoining dioceses, and the curriculum could 
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be built around the needs of that area. The Catholic University, 
under the direction of the bishops, is an example that may well 
be followed. 

A merging of some of the smaller colleges would make avail- 
able for greater usefulness those fine minds that are buried in 
such small institutions. 

Tailoring the colleges to fit the needs of the students would 
result in an increased demand for Catholic education. I do 
believe wholeheartedly in the Catholic college, but I do wish 
we would consider it from the students’ point of view. It is not 
sufficient to admonish them. 


Dr. Ellamay Horan, educator and author who edited the 
Journal of Religious Instruction from 1931 to 1943, received from 
His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch the medal “Pro Ecclesia 
et Pontifice,” recently awarded her by His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 

Rev. John E. Kelly, of the Diocese of Trenton, who has been 
serving for the past five years in the publication office of the Na- 
tional Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, was re- 
cently promoted to assistant national director of the confraternity. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa, has a new president. Sister 
Mary Anne Leone, who served as president from 1947 to August, 
1953, last month replaced Sister Mary Aloysius, who was had 
to resign because of ill health. 

Financed by the students themselves, a radio station, which 
will be heard only on the campus, is to be established at St. 
Michael's College, Winooski Park, Vermont. 

Students at Mount Mary College, a teacher education institu- 
tion in Somanya, Gold Coast, Africa, conducted by the Society 
of the Divine Word, are paid by the government for going to 
school. The college is one of twenty-one government-supported 
teachers colleges in the Gold Coast. Graduates teach in the 
country’s primary schools. One indication that the college’s 
program is not all pay and no work is the fact that students rise 
at 5:30 a.m., attend Mass and have two classes before breakfast. 
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JUDGMENT OF PARENTS CONCERNING A CATHOLIC CHILD-CENTERED 

Scuoo. by Sister Marie Clare Dougherty, O.P., M.A. 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate Corpus Christi 
Parish School, New York City, through the judgments of parents. 
These judgments were concerned with the character develop- 
ment of the children, the scholestic attainment of the children, 
and the educational policies of the school. 

A five-point rating scale on the three areas mentioned above 
was prepared by the investigator and validated experimentally 
with a group of forty parents. The validation of the scale in- 
volved three trial markings of all its items by the forty parents 
and the correlation of these three trials. Statistical data on the 
validation of the scale are presented in tabular form. After 
validating the scale, which comprised forty-seven items, the in- 
vestigator interviewed forty other parents with it. These final 
ratings are summarized and presented in tables. 

From the results of the interviews, it appears that parents 
were well satisfied with the type of education their children 
were receiving at Corpus Christi. They expressed their greatest 
satisfaction concerning the growth of their children in self- 
reliance and in the practice of their religious duties. Parents 
were well satisfied with their children’s scholastic attainment. 
In general, Corpus Christi, as a “progressive” school was quite 
well accepted by the parents of its pupils. 


A Survey OF HoME AND ScHooL RELATIONS IN CATHOLIC ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS IN THE ARCHDIOCESE OF Cuicaco by Sister M. 
Leonis Kirane, O.P., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to determine the essential ele- 
ments in the program of home and school relations in the ele- 


*Manuscripts of these Master's dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. Under certain conditions these dissertations may be ob- 
tained through inter-library loans. 
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mentary schools of the Archdiocese of Chicago, to show the 
extent to which these programs have been developed, to indicate 
the degree to which they have proven effective, and to examine 
them in the light of the principles of parent participation in the 
work of the school contained in the Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

The problem included a study of literature to ascertain funda- 
mental aspects in Catholic educational philosophy with regard 
to parent participation in the work of the elementary school 
and a survey of existing practices in the field of home and school 
relations. 

Interviews with a number of elementary school principals 
helped in the construction of a questionnaire which was sent to 
all the elementary schools. The data, collected and analyzed, 
enabled the investigator to make appropriate suggestions for the 
solution of the problem of establishing program of home and 
school relations. 


A ComparaTivE Stupy OF THE ATTITUDES OF WHITE CHILDREN 
Towarps NrecROEs AND NEGRO CHILDREN TOWARD THE WHITES 
aT Varyinc EpucationaL Levets by Sister M. Theresa 
MacDonald, M.S.C., M.A. 

A study was made of the attitudes of four hundred white stu- 
dents toward the Negroes and of five hundred Negro students 
towards the whites in the city of New Orleans. The Scale for 
Measuring Attitudes towards Races and Nationalities, Form B, 
constructed by H. H. Grice and edited by H. H. Remmers was 
used in this investigation. 

It was found that the attitude of the white students towards 
the Negro was decidedly favorable in the eighth grade, dropped 
to unfavorableness in the senior year of high school, but was 
most favorable in the senior year of college. On the other hand, 
the attitude of the Negro students towards the whites steadily 
declined. Eighth-grade students were most favorable, high 
school students were less favorable, and college seniors were 
least favorably disposed towards the whites. 

In the eighth grade, Negro students taught by Negro teachers 
had a more favorable attitude toward the whites than did Negro 
students taught by white teachers. In the high school, how- 
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ever, the reverse was true. Since all the college students were 
taught by white teachers, no data were collected at this level on 
this point. 

The Negroes tend to be more alike in their attitudes to- 
wards the whites than are the whites toward the Negro. The 
attitudes of the students show a tendency to be for or against 
the race in question and not neutral. 

There is no really significant difference in the attitudes of the 
two races to each other. In other words, in the eighteen schools 
which furnished the material for this dissertation, the whites 
have the same regard for the Negroes as the Negroes have for 
the whites. In each case the attitude is favorable. Although 
race prejudice does exist to some extent in certain individuals, 
the over-all picture is one of friendly relations and kindly feel- 
ings between the races. 


Tue EpucaTIONAL VALUE Or THE Use oF SOUND FILMs IN THE 
TeacHiInG oF HicH ScHoo. PLANE GEOMETRY by Sister M. 
Victoria Wetsell, M.A. 


The experimental study was made to determine whether cer- 
tain sound films would be effective in teaching the units on con- 
gruent figures and circles in plane geometry. Two groups of 
high school students were equated on the basis of intelligence 
and a geometry prognostic test. All factors except the use of 
the sound film were held constant throughout the experiment. 

Achievement for each group, with and without the use of the 
film, was measured by a test constructed for this purpose. The 
rotating plan was used to ascertain the effects of the film as a 
teaching tool within each group. 

No statistically significant difference was found between the 
film and the non-film groups. When the technique of correlation 
was applied, the coefficient of correlation between the prognostic 
test results and the achievement test results indicated a better 
predictive measure for the film than for the non-film instruc- 
tional group. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


C.U.A. graduate scholarships and fellowships, available for 
1954-1955, include the following: 9 Knights of Columbus fel- 
lowships for men; 2 Penfield fellowships; 30 Board of Trustees 
scholarships—10 for men religious, 10 for women religious, and 
10 lay students; 1 Winthrop fellowship for men and women; 3 
University scholarships for nuns; 4 I.F.C.A. scholarships for nuns; 
6 University scholarships for lay graduates of Catholic colleges 
for women; 1 Zonta scholarship for women; 1 Anna Lee Knowles 
Horton scholarship; 1 Anna Hope Hudson scholarship; 1 Joseph 
L. Peabody scholarship; several counseling scholarships for lay 
women, and scholarships of various kinds in the National Cath- 
olic School of Social Service. Applications for these scholarships 
and fellowships must be made by March 1, 1954. Application 
blanks may be secured from the Secretary of the Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships. Appointments are made for one 
academic year only, but reappointments are made if the holder’s 
record at the university warrants. 


Catholic University and Columbus University law schools were 
merged last month. The new school, to be known as the Colum- 
bus School of Law of The Catholic University of America, will 
occupy the present premises of Columbus University and will 
function under Catholic University administration, beginning 
with the 1954-1955 academic year. According to merger plans, 
Columbus University will transfer to Catholic University its prop- 
erties, together with its assets and liabilities, and will cease to 
operate as a separate institution. The merger also involves 
Columbus University’s School of Accounting. 

Columbus University, now governed by a board of trustees 
of eighteen Catholic laymen, was originally founded in 1919 by 
the Knights of Columbus as the Knights of Columbus Evening 
School with money left over from funds raised for Knights’ ac- 
tivities in World War 1. It offered free high school and college 
courses to veterans of that war. In 1922, when the original 
funds were exhausted, the board of trustees, who were members 
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of the five K. of C. councils in the Washington area, incorporated 
the school under the laws of the District of Columbia. Presently 
it has about 100 students enrolled in law and 125 in accountancy. 


Decline in the number of degrees conferred by American 
colleges and universities for the third consecutive years was 
reported by the U.S. Office of Education last month. Accord- 
ing to survey figures furnished by 1,364 degree-granting institu- 
tions, 374,000 degrees were conferred by June 30, 1953. This 
is a decrease of 7.2 per cent in comparison with the total of 
403,000 degrees conferred a year earlier. The drop in the num- 
ber of men graduates from 1951-1952 to 1952-1953 was 10.18 
per cent, while the number of women graduates went down only 
0.8 per cent. 

Of the 374,000 degrees conferred during 1952-1953, 305,000 
or 81.5 per cent were bachelor’s and first professional degrees. 
Master’s and second professional degrees totalled 61,000 or 16.3 
per cent of the total. There were also 8,300 doctorate degrees, 
2.2 per cent of the total number conferred. In comparison with 
1951-1952, the 1952-1953 degree figures show 8.2 per cent fewer 
bachelor’s degrees, 4.0 per cent fewer master’s, and 8.1 per cent 
more doctorates. Doctorates have increased in number for six 
straight years. 

Public institutions conferred 51.0 per cent of the degrees, 
and private institutions 49.0 per cent. More than one-half of 
the degrees were granted by universities, and slightly more 
than a fourth by liberal arts colleges. Most of the degrees 
were conferred in three subject fields—education, 78,000; busi- 
ness and commerce, exclusive of accounting, 37,000; and English, 
15,000. The number of degrees in all types of engineering 
totalled 28,000. More than one-fourth of all the degrees con- 
ferred were granted in three States—New York, 47,000; Penn- 
sylvania, 25,000, and California, 24,900. 


Korean veterans’ choice between private and public colleges 
last fall followed the general pattern of male non-veterans in 
choosing between the two types of institutions, as did also their 
choice between low-tuition and high-tuition colleges, accord- 
ing to a U.S. Office of Education report last month. The report 
is based on survey returns from 1,472 (79 per cent) of the 
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Nation’s 1,871 institutions of higher education. These prelimi- 
nary returns represent male Korean veteran and male non- 
veteran first-time enrollments in 74 per cent of the publicly-con- 
trolled institutions and 81 per cent of the private institutions. 
Returns are still to be compiled from some 400 additional in- 
stitutions. 

When both full-time and part-time enrollments of Korean 
veterans with non-veterans are compared, returns show that in 
percentage terms the proportion of Korean veterans who enrolled 
in private colleges and also the proportion of the veterans who 
enrolled in the higher-tuition institutions were slightly greater 
than the proportions of non-veterans on both points. Of all male 
Korean veterans entering college for the first time, 44.5 per cent 
enrolled in private institutions as against 43.4 per cent of the 
non-veterans, At the same time, 52 per cent of the veterans 
enrolled in the higher-tuition colleges—those with tuition and 
required fees of $200 or more a year—as compared with 49.1 
per cent of the non-veterans. 

If only full-time students are considered, the percentages shift 
slightly in the opposite direction, and the proportion of non- 
veterans attending private and higher-tuition colleges exceeds 
the proportion of Korean veterans. Thus, for full-time students 
only, the percentage of first-time male Korean veterans enrolled 
in the higher-tuition institutions is 46.6 per cent, as compared 
with 49.4 per cent of the first-time male non-veterans. Similarly, 
for full-time students only, the percentage of Korean veterans 
enrolled in private institutions is 40.1 per cent, as compared with 
44.2 per cent of the non-veterans. 


Seven summer workshops in education were announced by 
The Catholic University of America last month. Workshop days 
this year are from June 11 to June 22. As described by Dr. Roy 
J. Deferrari, secretary general of the university and director of 
workshops, the topics to be investigated and discussed this sum- 
mer are: (1) Problems of Registrars and Admissions Officers 
in Higher Education, (2) Dynamics of Clinical Instruction in 
Nursing Education, (3) English in the Catholic Secondary 
School, (4) Catholic Elementary School Program for Christian 
Family Living, (5) Music Education in the Secondary School, 
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(6) Creative Art, and (7) Special Education of the Exceptional 
Child. 


Condition of college professors’ salaries is analyzed in a study 
released last month by the National Education Association. In- 
cluded in the study are reports on salaries and salary schedules 
in 417 colleges and universities, both public and private. Ac- 
cording to the report, the most attractive beginning salary for 
college instructors is likely to be found in teachers’ colleges 
where the reported minimum is $3,538. The lowest beginning 
salary is $2,743, reported by small private colleges. 

State universities’ median beginning salary for professors is 
$5,525. The median top salaries paid to professors range from 
$4,860 in small private colleges to $8,950 in municipal univer- 
sities. Among all institutions reporting, only one university indi- 
cated that it could pay full professors as much as $17,000 to 
$18,000. Head coaches fare better financially than many other 
administrative officers. Median salaries range from $4,000 in 
small private colleges to $9,540 in land-grant colleges. Some 
state universities and land-grant colleges report that top coaches 
can be paid as much as $18,000. The median salary paid to 
presidents of state, private, and municipal universities is $15,000. 
Top salaries of $23,628 are reported by some state universities 
and land grant colleges. The lowest salary for president re- 
ported is $4,200, in small private colleges. 


Deaths on Catholic college staffs in recent months removed 
from the ranks several excellent teachers and competent admin- 
istrators. Faculty and students at The Catholic University of 
America were shocked to hear of the sudden death, during the 
Christmas holidays, of Rev. Francis E. Fox, O.S.F.S., professor 
of physics and acting dean of the School of Engineering and 
Architecture. Only forty-four years old, Dr. Fox was con- 
sidered one of America’s most promising young physicists. His 
researches in ultrasonics and in the detection of underwater 
sound brought to light many new findings highly important to 
national defense. 

St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago, lost its chairman of 
the Division of Social Sciences, Sister Marie Therese Martin. 
author of several books. At St. Benedict College, Atchison. 
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Kansas, it was Rev. Sylvester Schmitz, O.S.B., dean until 1945 
and very active in the college’s recent development. 


Catholic college expansion continues. Last month, John Car- 
roll University, Cleveland, announced a building program to 
cost in excess of $2,646,000. Three new buildings were pro- 
jected. John Carroll’s enrollment increased from 474 to 2,551 
students, of whom 1,700 are full-time students, in the past ten 
years; the staff went up from 47 to 164 members. 

Construction of a new $568,000 residence hall was announced 
at Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama. St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, announced construction of a new $627,000 
science building and plans for a fine arts building to cost a mil- 
lion dollars. 

His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, 
dedicated the new chapel of Christ the King, which cost $500,- 
000, at St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa, in December. 
Last month at Saint Louis University, two new buildings were 
opened: Bellarmine House, which will serve as a residence for 
Jesuit faculty members and as a philosophy study house for 
Jesuit scholastics, and a new dormitory for men, known as the 
Edward J. Walsh, Jr., Memorial. 


Grants to Catholic schools reported last month include $72,599 
to Georgetown University from the U.S. Public Health Service, 
$29,500 to Marquette University from the March of Dimes Fund, 
a DuPont postgraduate teaching fellowship in chemistry to the 
University of Notre Dame, and a DuPont grant for advancing 
the teaching of chemistry in colleges to the College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The grants to Georgetown are for the following five pur- 
poses: to increase the number of young people training in 
neurology in the Washington area, to evaluate new drugs for 
the treament of epilepsy, to advance study of ascorbic acid meta- 
bolism in leukemia, to advance study of the mechanism of ab- 
normal calcification with emphasis on kidney stones, and for a 
cardio-vascular and cardio-valvular replacement project. 

Marquette’s grant is to be used to improve the program in 
rehabilitation of polio patients at Milwaukee County Hospital. 
The project will involve developing a model rehabilitation serv- 
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ice there where medical students can observe the latest tech- 
niques in the field. 


The DuPont grants to Notre Dame and St. Thomas are part 
of the company’s new fund of $238,500 to advance the teach- 
ing of science in its over-all aid-to-education program of $700,- 
000 for the academic year 1954-1955. Notre Dame is the only 
Catholic institution among the twenty large universities to re- 
ceive postgraduate teaching fellowships in chemistry. Each 
fellowship provides $2,400 for the year for unmarried fellows 
and $3,000 for married men, plus an award of $500 to the uni- 
versity and payment of tuition and fees. 


St. Thomas is the one Catholic college among forty private 
institutions, primarily liberal arts colleges, receiving grants of 
$2,500 each for the advancement of the teaching of chemistry. 


Grants totalling $280,000 for institutional self-surveys to six- 
teen colleges and universities were announced in December by 
the president of the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advance- 


ment of Education. All but one of the sixteen institutions re- 
ceiving the grants are private, but there is no Catholic college 
among them. Last year there was one Catholic college among 
twenty-one institutions awarded such grants. 


Mutuality of interest among businessmen and educators is the 
topic of an essay in Time (January 18, 1954). The rapidly 
expanding U.S. economy has made college graduates more im- 
portant than ever to industry, Time reports. In turn, universities 
must depend increasingly on corporations for contributions, since 
high taxes have all but cut off the flow of the big individual 
contributions that built the private schools. Few people know 
how much industry already contributes. In 1954, business will 
donate over $60 million to private colleges, plus additional funds 
for research and equipment. But even this is not nearly enough. 
Recently New Jersey courts upholding the right of a company 
to make a gift to Princeton University ruled: “What promotes 
the general good inescapably advances the corporate weal.” 
Though corporate gifts are regarded as blue-chip investments 
today, corporations still contribute far less than they are entitled 
to by law as a tax deduction (5 per cent of net income). 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Catholic University is offering again this year twenty-five full- 
tuition scholarships to boys and girls who graduate from high 
school this June. One scholarship will be awarded in each of 
the twenty-five ecclesiastical provinces in the country. The 
scholarships cover tuition for four years and are valued at $2,400. 
Awards will be based on the results of the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of the College Entrance Examination Board. Winners may 
enroll in the College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engi- 
neering and Architecture, or the School of Nursing Education. 
Applications should be made in writing not later than February 
15 to the Registrar, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C., who will supply complete details. 


Three new central Catholic high schools were announced last 
month. The Archdiocese of Boston will build a new school to 
accommodate eight hundred students at a cost of $1,250,000 in 
Framingham, Massachusetts. The school, which will bring the 
number of archdiocesan high schools in Boston to eleven, will 
be coeducational and will be staffed by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
The Archdiocese of Boston has, in addition to its central high 
schools, sixty-two parochial and thirty-three private high schools. 

“Coinstructional,” not coeducational, is the term used by au- 
thorities of the Archdiocese of Seattle in describing the new 
high school for boys and girls which is to open in Seattle next 
fall. Under the coinstructional plan, classes for boys and girls 
will be separate. In a coeducational school, the announcement 
states, boys and girls attend classes together in practically all 
fields. The new school, a $1,500,000 building on a nine-acre 
tract, will accommodate one thousand students and will be 
taught by a faculty drawn from several religious communities. 

Construction of Florida’s fifth central Catholic high school 
got under way in St. Petersburg last month. The school is for 
boys only; the present St. Paul’s High School in St. Petersburg 
will become a girls’ school. 


Science instruction may be radically reduced in American 
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secondary schools, according to the recently published report 
on the month-long Conference on Nationwide Problems of 
Science Teaching in Secondary Schools, held last summer at 
Harvard University. The reason given in the report is the dearth 
of competent new science teachers. Unless the need for a few 
thousand competent new science teachers each year is met, 
many courses will have to be dropped, or schools will continue 
to offer them in a manner which really is a “caricature of science.” 
The latter practice is blamed for developing a repugnance to- 
ward science, which today is driving many promising students 
into other fields of study. A survey of 425 science teachers in 
forty-two states just completed by the Future Scientists of 
America Foundation reveals that more and more students are 
turning their backs on school science programs. This report says 
that students are passing up “dull and unrealistic” science courses. 


Democracy is being taught effectively in Catholic schools in 
spite of the unreasonable belief of some people that these schools 
can not be but “divisive.” Here are a few items just recently 
added to the record. Three of the twelve finalists in the seventh 
annual Voice of Democracy Contest are Catholic high school 
students. Not bad, when compared with the fact that only 
one out of every twelve pupils going to high school in America 
attends a Catholic high school. In two Catholic high school 
Voice of Democracy Contest competitions, the winners were two 
German youngsters, brought to the United States for a year’s 
study by the U.S. Department of State. At Bishop England 
High School in Charleston, South Carolina, the winner was 
Waltraud Lepke, of Sinsen, Germany. Michael Heising, of 
Wehbach-Sieg, Germany, was chosen winner in the school con- 
test at Alleman Catholic High School in Rock Island, Illinois. 
The three Catholic high schools represented by finalists in the 
national contest, the winners of which are to be announced 
February 1, are: St. John’s College High School, Washington. 
D.C.; Villa Victoria Academy, Trenton, New Jersey, and Harris- 
burg Catholic High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Early employment handicaps youth, according to the annual 
report of the National Child Labor Committee. More than a 
million school-age children are working today, the report states. 
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Some of them are employed under good conditions and are gain- 
ing useful work experience. But hundreds of thousands are 
being handicapped, not benefited, by their early employment. 
Four major areas of concern, according to the Committee, are 
agricultural employment, part-time employment, early school- 
leavers, and enforcement of child labor laws. Vast numbers of 
rural children remain out of school to stay at work, and thousands 
of school children carry a load of work that is bound to inter- 
fere with their education. The Committee noted that only 36 
per cent of the sixteen- and seventeen-year-old workers out of 
school live in rural areas. It also pointed out that more than 
360,000 workers of these ages had not completed even one year 
of high school, and nearly 65,000 had only four years of school- 
ing or less. 


Recent Catholic textbooks of merit are: Civilization: Ancient 
and Medieval by Nicholas A. Weber, S.M., and John L. White, 
S.M. (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Education Press, 1953. 
Pp. 367. $3.88 cloth, $2.88 paper); and The Wife Desired by 
Leo J. Kinsella (Chicago: Catholic Literature Distributors, 1953. 
Pp. 168. $2.50 cloth, $0.70 paper). 

In a way, Civilization is a new edition of Dr. Weber's A 
General History of the Christian Era. According to suggestions 
of users of the older book, the pre-Christian period not covered 
in the original work is now presented. Moreover, the Christian 
era has been thoroughly revised. The present work embraces a 
treatment of all the influences which have gone into the molding 
of civilization, both ancient and medieval. Special emphasis 
is placed on the social aspects of civilization. Aids for student 
research and class discussion are carefully planned. 

Father Kinsella’s book is designed for marriage counseling 
classes. In a very human and rather humorous style, the author 
sets down as advice to the young looking forward to marriage 
reflections from his experience as a parish priest and as a judge 
in the Separation Division of the Matrimonial Court of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago. Its contents will serve as a good antidote 
for the filth in pre-marital literature so accessible today to high 
school boys and girls. Pupils will find it a likeable and yet very 
informative book. 
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Mental health test scores of under-age and at-age pupils 
were significantly higher than those earned by over-age pupils 
in a study of the mental health of 743 sixth grade boys and girls 
in twenty-two different classes in the schools of Los Angeles. 
The investigation was undertaken to ascertain whether or not 
any relationships existed between mental health and over-age- 
ness and under-ageness, and between mental health and social 
acceptance and social rejection. In thirteen of the twenty-two 
classes, the under-age boys and girls earned the highest total 
mental health scores; the at-age pupils received the highest 
mental health scores in seven classes, and the over-age pupils in 
but two classes. 

In twenty-one of the twenty-two classes, over-accepted chil- 
dren had higher total mental health scores than the under-ac- 
cepted pupils. The pattern, according to the investigators who 
described their study in the October issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, is clear. The over-accepted pupils are bet- 
ter adjusted individuals as well as better liked by their peers. 
It is difficult to determine if there is a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship present. 

Whether the low mental health scores of over-age pupils re- 
veal actual poor mental health or whether they are the result 
of the over-age pupil’s inability to intelligently comprehend ques- 
tionnaire items is a hypothesis worthy of further investigation. 


Half-million children need special care because of serious emo- 
tional disturbances, reports J. H. Reid, executive director of 
the Child Welfare League, Washington, D.C. At present, more 
than 80 per cent of the communities in the United States fail to 
provide adequate facilities for such children. Twenty-five states 
have no child guidance centers, and full-time guidance services 
are provided in only twenty-seven of the country’s largest cities. 
In the entire country, there are only about thirty residential 
treatment centers that have proved effective in helping disturbed 
children return to normal lives. These centers which can treat 
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only 1,500 children, already have ten times as many applicants 
awaiting admission. 

Blood analyses of thirty reading failures indicate the possi- 
bility that anemia may be, in some instances, a contributing 
cause to school subject failure, stated T. H. Eames after his 
most recent investigation at Boston University, Boston. Since 
earlier studies showed a higher incidence of circulatory diffi- 
culties among poor readers than among non-failures or unselected 
pupils, Eames directed his latest study to an analysis of the 
hemoglobin, the total red and white cell counts, and a dif- 
ferential white cell count of reading failures. 

Certain variations in hemoglobin and cell count were found 
in the subjects participating in the investigation, and one-fifth 
of the cases presented abnormal cell forms. The results of this 
study suggest that, within the present group at least, blood 
cell and hemoglobin changes are not important enough to be 
of statistical significance; and that, as is often stated in edu- 
cational investigations, none of the factors involved will dif- 
ferentiate good from poor readers. The data imply that anemia 
is probably not a major cause of reading or other school subject 
failure. The fact, however, that more than one-third of the 
pupils in the study showed low hemoglobin points to anemia 
as a most likely contributory factor in failure. 


Effect of classroom organization upon the personality adjust- 
ment and academic growth of elementary and junior high school 
students was subjected to investigation and reported in the Sep- 
tember, 1953, issue of the Journal of Genetic Psychology. For a 
period of three semesters, the homeroom organization plan, the 
block-of-time plan, and the departmental plan in two elementary 
schools and one junior high school were carefully studied and 
compared in order to determine whether any one of these three 
plans surpassed the others in its beneficial effects on the per- 
sonality adjustment and academic growth of students. 

Under the homeroom organizational plan, a majority of the 
pupils’ subjects were taught by the same teacher. This plan pro- 
vided a maximum amount (three hours) of pupil contact with 
one teacher. In the block-of-time plan, pupils spent two and 
one-fourth hours with the same teacher. Pupils encountered a 
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different teacher hourly for each subject in the departmentalized 
form of organization. 

The outcomes of the study reveal that an increase of pupil- 
teacher contact through an organizational plan such as the home- 
room or block-of-time arrangement does not necessarily provide 
better sociometric or personality integration within a classroom 
unless the teacher pays attention to such pupil needs. Such 
administrative facts as teacher turn-over, multiple preparations, 
schedule upheavals, and excessive extra-curricular activities can 
render classroom guidance ineffective in any form of organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, a departmentalized plan which pro- 
vides teacher tenure and a teacher-pupil relationship charac- 
terized by warmth and feeling can contribute significantly to the 
emotional wants of its constituents. Academic achievement, as 
shown in this study, seems to be independent of any one class- 
room organizational plan. 


Relationship between age of teacher and good teaching 
is at zero level if the teacher maintains youthful alertness and 
mental health. Dr. G. B. Johnson of Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia, arrived at this conclusion as a result of four-year study 
on the evaluation and prediction of teacher effectiveness. He 
also claims that there is no relation between scores made on 
tests of teacher aptitude and those on intelligence tests. “There 
is some tendency for the individual of less intelligence to im- 
mediately resolve tensions derived from frustrating environ- 
ment,” he reports. Such environment includes classroom prob- 
lems in discipline. 

There is little relationship evident between successful teach- 
ing and scores on psychological tests. Scores on the teacher 
aptitude test formulated by Johnson, however, proved to be re- 
lated to teacher excellence. The test is made up of ten pic- 
tures showing situations about which students and teachers 
tested were asked to write impromptu “stories.” Analyses of 
these stories show attitudes which Johnson believes are relevant 
to good teaching. 


Plan for discussing mental test scores with parents is pre- 
sented by R. N. Walker of Akron, Ohio, in the Elementary School 
Journal for November, 1953. Walker recommends a straight- 
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forward approach to test interpretation—one in which scores 
as such are discussed directly with parents. In the plan sug- 
gested, IQ becomes only one of the several scores involved. 
The percentile score, the mental age, and the grade-equivalent 
are also used to explain mental test results to parents. 


Teachers are frequently fearful of parents’ reactions to low 
scores. They seek to avoid these reactions by misrepresenting 
test results, implying that the tests and their outcomes do not 
mean much, or giving false hope that the child’s mental capacity 
will improve in time. Such counsel may make the parents feel 
better, at least for the moment, but it is basically dishonest and 
ethically indefensible, according to Walker. Honesty need not 
be unkind when low scores are presented. Questions can be 
truthfully answered with an avoidance of both pessimism and 
over-optimism. Because some few parents become upset over 
the results of their children’s mental tests is no justification for 
withholding valuable information from all parents, concludes 
Walker. 


Newest readability scale for the lower grades was recently 
published in the form of the Winnetka Chart for Determining 
Grade Placement of Children’s Books. The chart, formulated by 
Mabel Morphett, Vivian Weedon, and Carleton Washburne, 
does not seem to be radically different from others which have 
appeared in the field of children’s literature during the past 
decade or so. It contains a list of 1,500 commonest words and 
a formula, the elements of which must be ascertained by count- 
ing and then combining for a numerical equivalent. The Chart 
is published by the Division of Publications, Reading Clinic of 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 


Home-bound children are taught by telephone in thirty states 
throughout the country. Since qualified home teachers are 
hard to find, the education of shut-ins has long presented a dif- 
ficult problem. Now, however, electronic intercommunication 
units, engineered for use with telephone lines, make it possible 
for homebound or hospitalized children to hear discussions in 
the classroom by the teacher and students. When called on to 
recite or paritcipate in group or class discussion, the shut-in can 


snap a switch and talk to the class. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Our Holy Father the Pope spoke three times last month on 
education. He stressed particularly the importance of (1) teacher 
growth in professional competence, (2) prudent objectives for 
teacher associations, and (3) better salaries for teachers. 

In a radio message in Spanish to the Fifth Inter-American 
Congress on Catholic Education, held at Havana, Cuba, in Jan- 
uary, His Holiness declared that good teachers have four charac- 
teristics: perfect human formation, both intellectual and moral; 
a professional competence above the average; a clear, Cath- 
olic professional conscience, and a desire to educate rather than 
merely teach. Speaking to delegates to the Italian National 
Congress of the Union of Catholic Middle School Teachers, he 
said that improvements in pedagogy are being made every day 
and he urged teachers to keep abreast of this advance. At the 
same time he cautioned that the Christian teacher can not be 
satisfied with pedagogical technique alone, since “he knows 
through Faith—and unfortunately, experience proves it—of the 
importance of sin in the life of the young and likewise of the 
influence of grace.” Again on this point, addressing a group of 
nuns and representatives of youth groups belonging to Italian 
Catholic Action, the Pope said: “Utilizing the results of recent 
research and experience in the educational field, we can not 
ignore, much less disdain, the new advances of pedagogy. We 
do not mean that all attempts in this direction are to be praised 
without reservation; but without abandoning solid principles 
and true Christian tradition, you can still quite usefully bring 
up to date and perfect your methods. Catholic educators should 
not lag behind.” 

The Pope warned members of teachers associations against 
letting their organizations become mere labor unions seeking 
material benefits only. “The tendency, which is so inflamed 
in our days, to procure practical and immediate gain,” he said, 
“could cause a transformation of your union into one of the so 
many unions whose sole real purpose is economic improvement; 
whereas, you should seek in it a more profound and a more last- 
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ing and shining good for yourselves and all the members.” 

With regard to low pay for teachers, the Pope maintained that 
present-day salaries not only failed to assure teachers the money 
and the time necessary for personal culture and pedagogical 
improvement, but also failed to provide the bare necessities of 
life, especially “for those who have had the courage to assume 
the burden of a family.” He argued that “a society which is 
concerned with intellectual and moral attainments, which does 
not wish to slide toward materialism, must show the esteem it 
holds for the profession of the teacher by seeing that he re- 
ceives a compensation that corresponds with his social standing.” 
Constitutionality of nuns teaching in public schools in their 
religious habits was upheld in the State of Kentucky’s argument 
filed last month in Franklin Circuit Court in answer to a law- 
suit instituted by a retired Methodist minister, acting for Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State, in which the Court was asked to declare the practice 
of hiring nuns as public school teachers by Kentucky county 
school boards illegal and to prevent the State superintendent 
from sending State school funds to school districts employing 
nuns or using tax money to transport children to Catholic schools. 

The State argued that the privileges and immunities guaran- 
teed nuns as citizens by the United States and Kentucky Con- 
stitutions would be abridged if they were barred from teaching 
in their denominational garb. In its answer to the suit, the 
State declared that the injunction sought “would deny to 
Kentucky citizens who happen to be members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, to individual nuns, and to orthodox Jewish per- 
sons and others wearing distinctive raiment or insignia, the right 
to earn their livelihood in the teaching profession and the right 
of worshiping God according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, all of which is a deprivation and diminution of civil 
rights.” 

In December, six Kentucky county school boards which em- 
ploy nuns requested dismissal of the suit, contending that any 
action taken against them should be taken in their own counties 
rather than in Franklin Circuit Court, but Circuit Court Judge 
W. B. Ardery overruled the dismissal motions and ordered them 
to file answers to the POAU-backed suit. 
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The question of religious garb in the public school has kept 
American courts busy in the past eight years, ever since the 
National Education Association published the results of a sur- 
vey entitled “The State and Sectarian Education” in its Re- 
search Bulletin, XXIV, No. 1 (February, 1946). According to 
that survey, it was a practice in fifteen states to employ teach- 
ers wearing religious garb in the public schools. Probably, more 
than fifteen states followed this practice, as eleven in answer- 
ing the survey indicated that their laws were silent on the 
issue, and two states gave no answer at all. Recently, court 
decisions and legislation have changed the situation in four 
of the fifteen states which in 1945 said there was a practice 
of employing religious in public schools. North Dakota by 
referendum outlawed the religious garb in the public school. 
New Mexico’s Supreme Court upheld a regulation of the State 
School Board forbidding the wearing of religious garb in its 
schools. Courts in Missouri and Colorado have ruled against 
the practice, but the extent of the application of these rulings 
is limited. [See CER (September, 1953), p. 489] Instances 
of dispute in this matter in Kansas, Idaho, and Illinois last year 
were not carried to final decision in court, though the Illinois 
case is still pending. The wearing of religious garb by public 
school teachers is outlawed by specific statute now in Pennsyl- 
vania, Nebraska, Oregon, and North Dakota; New York and 
New Mexico have State School Board regulations against it, 
and several other states have more or less general laws implying 
prohibition of the practice. 

Kentucky has no specific statute or regulation against the 
wearing of religious garb in public schools. Nuns have taught 
in Kentucky public schools since the difficult growing years 
of the State’s school system when their teaching services were 
needed in the public schools. 


Crucifixes worn by nuns, and not their religious habits, dis- 
turbed some people in Hawkesbury, Ontario, Canada, and the 
Ontario Minister of Education requested two nuns not to wear 
the crucifix while teaching in the local public high school. The 
nuns were also advised not to allow their pupils to address 
them as “Sister.” Eighty per cent of the pupils are Catholic. 
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Tue Passion by Vincent J. Giese (ed.). Chicago: Fides Pub- 
lishers, 1954. Pp. 31. $0.25 (in bulk, $0.16). 

Jesus or Nazaretu by Most Rev. Hilarin Felder, O.F.M. Cap. 
Translated by Rev. Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M. Cap. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. xii + 353. $4.75. 

Tue Man Jesus by Rev. George Bichlmair, S.J. Translated by 
Mary Horgan. Westminster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1953. 
Pp. xiv + 161. $2.50. 

Five sacramental themes have already been explored in the 
Fides pictorial series (Penance and Extreme Unction providing 
the exceptions). The pattern is interrupted with this superior 
presentation of the events of Christ’s last week on earth and 
glorious return. Credit of original authorship has consistently 
been given to Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, but the American 
editorship and production is of an independently high order. 
The rotogravure selections range from the primitivism of Cima- 
bue to that of Rouault, with an intermediate preponderance of 
Giotto, El Greco and Diirer. This album is a departure in the 
sense that, although typographically as attractive as its prede- 
cessors, it does not attempt as much as they. You do not find 
the multiple device of history, moral principle, liturgical be- 
havior, and ascetical practice interwoven. This being so, it 
becomes vastly important that the single scriptural theme be well 
handled. It is. The noteworthy accomplishment (and here 
the booklet outstrips much redemptive literature more am- 
bitiously conceived) is its unerring discovery of pattern in the 
Master’s last days. As sure-footed as Goodier in bringing all 
sacred history to bear on the Passion, this author is perhaps 
even more successful than the British Jesuit in leaving the single, 
strong impression of men confounded and Providence fulfilled. 

There is a section on the risen life. A final page gives the 
Easter Vigil hymn Exultet in full, accompanied by a photo of 
such a Paschal celebration in a parish church at the time of 
candle-lighting. There are no facile applications to student 
life in these pages; only the moving record of words and works. 
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When, at the three-quarter mark of a year’s treatment of the 
Gospel, a textbook has lost its psychological “bite,” no better 
ready-to-hand auxiliary can be thought of. The publishers like- 
wise contemplate the possibility of a Lenten use of the album 
in parish situations. 

The reissue of a title out of print is for the publishers a cal- 
culated risk. Active demand is the most encouraging factor in 
this calculation. Bishop Felder’s 1938 volume came from the 
firm of F. Schéningh in Paderborn and was bombed wohin, 
das weiss Gott in the course of the war. People who knew the 
book kept asking about its avaibility. The Capuchin author, 
who died in 1951 at eighty-four, wrote his apologetic landmark 
Englished by J. L. Stoddard as Christ and the Critics, in 1911. 
This briefer volume is different in “content, structure, and 
method of presentation,” although heavily dependent on his 
earlier researches. Its first sixty pages are spent in refuting 
German rationalists who seem very dead. The college student 
will not know this, however, when he first picks up Cadoux’s 
Penguin Life of Jesus on a newsstand, or delves into Schweit- 
zer’s “life and thought,” with its naive assumption that the his- 
torical Jesus was sought after for the first time in the German 
universities of eighty years ago. 

When Bishop Felder turns to the “human personality of Jesus” 
(the term, no favor, surely, to the dogmatical instructor), he 
does his best work. It is a most attractive picture done by skill- 
ful selectivity. Incidents are not multiplied; the whole tech- 
nique is one of redolence and allusion. The sinlessness of Christ, 
His fullness of virtue and Messiahship bring us back subsequently 
to familiar apologetic paths. When the author deals with the 
gentleness of Jesus or His prophetic vision he collects texts 
and places them in order. There are some important insights 
but it is chiefly a cataloguing service. What Karl Adam and 
Aelred Graham have done so readably is here done more com- 
pletely, against a tapestry of German divinity and letters. Feld- 
er’s book is a further item of usefulness for the teacher of Christ 
to rely on, a reference piece more than a source of sustained 
enjoyment. Pauline Christology, Johannine theology, Christ in 
the early Church, all are to be found here, treated in measure. 
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What is not to be found in Felder an Austrian writer tries 
to supply. It is a brave Mary Horgan who makes the essay 
available, for The Man Jesus means vir, not homo, in this case. 
This is a study in masculinity rather than the metaphysics of 
the Incarnation. The writer detects a strong sentimentality or 
womanishness in the modern Christ-cult. Despite his aggressive 
premise he proceeds to a most enlightening yet simple study 
of the virile character of Curist. “Jesus” becomes a strong shout 
again and not a pious sibilant; the Man of Nazareth lays brick 
and works in the fields; He goes independent of women yet is 
terribly tender with them. At the end of six brief chapters the 
picture is complete. The writer has revealed himself, too. One 
is inevitably reminded of the late and great teacher of Christ, 
W. H. Russell. 

Gerarp S. SLOYAN. 
Deparment of Religious Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


CHuRCH AND StTaTE by Claud D. Nelson. New York: National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1953. Pp. 
39. $0.60. 

It is questionable whether this book will do more good or 
more harm. For the informed, it will be thought-provoking; for 
the average American, I fear it will merely scatter more seeds 
of prejudice where prejudice already exists. 

In the first twenty pages, the author attempts to examine 
the relationship between church and state in the United States. 
Many quotations at the beginning lead one to suspect that he 
is going to make an honest effort at being objective in treat- 
ing the issue. And, there is some reason to believe that he 
did attempt to be somewhat objective in this part of his treatise. 
In the last eighteen pages, there seems to be little evidence 
of either objectivity or scholarship. In this latter section, the 
author treats questions, such as, American representation at the 
Vatican, federal aid to hospitals during the last war, released- 
time religious instruction, along with a host of other points 
bearing either directly or indirectly on the church-state issue. 
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Had the author stuck to the general question of church and 
state and not gotten himself involved in the highly controverted 
particular instances of attempted co-operation between church 
and state in this country, his work would have been more 
creditable. As it is, in attempting to explain his position on 
these particular questions he betrays a lack of knowledge of 
their historical background and a very apparent bias. In treat- 
ing the historical development of religious liberty, for example, 
he asserts that religious liberty is the child of the Reformation. 
He ignores, and by implication denies, the truth which his- 
torical records of the present and of the past bespeak, namely, 
that the Catholic Church has always been foremost in upholding 
the freedom and dignity of the individual, together with the 
rights and privileges which these prerogatives of man demand. 

In discussing the question of representation at the Vatican, 
the author shows not only that he does not understand the issue 
but that he is badly misinformed about the reasons why certain 
modern nations have representatives at the Vatican. As for 
present-day Germany, he says: “The Christian Democrats in Ger- 
many are instruments of the Vatican.” The fact is, as this 
reviewer knows from having lived in Germany for several years 
after World War II, a large number of the German Christian 
Democrats are Protestant. Germany is predominantly Protestant, 
and the Christian Democrat Party could not get into control of 
the government without the votes of the Protestants. Such 
blatant ignoring of truth makes one feel that there is very little 
in Nelson’s booklet that can be relied upon. In regard to the 
question of federal aid to hospitals, he does not know that Cath- 
olic hospitals got involved in this matter because the Federal 
Government requested that they co-operate with public institu- 
tions in meeting the emergency caused by conditions of war. 
Why should any intelligent person expound a point of view on a 
topic when he does not know what the topic really is? 

As to Catholic schools, the author sees in them a threatening 
evil: if permitted to expand, they will undermine the public 
schools. He should read Frank Chodorov’s “A Solution for the 
Public School System,” Human Events, X (December 2, 1953), 
wherein Chodorov maintains that what the public schools need 
is more competition. What's an institution on which Americans, 
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Catholics as well as Protestants, spend over six billion a year 
got to be afraid of? Furthermore, where does Nelson get any 
reason to believe that Catholic schools are not working sincerely 
for the good of America? Did he ever stop to think as he reads 
the daily newspaper of the influence of the Catholic school on 
such Americans as those who are awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor? 

In behalf of Mr. Nelson’s humility, it is to be noted that he 
does state near the end of the book that he knows his treat- 
ment of the topic is far from complete. We may also add that 
in writing on such a controversial issue as church and state, 
some little bias is bound to crop up and is to be expected, 
religious convictions being what they are. It is to be hoped, 
however, that in the future booklets which Mr. Nelson promises 
the American public, he will be more concerned with getting 
the facts of his matters straight. It is the only way mutual 
understanding in controversy can be fostered. 

Ursan H. FLEEcE. 
National Catholic Educational Association, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE FourtH MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK edited by Oscar 
Kirsen Buros. Highland Park, New Jersey: The Gryphon 
Press, 1958. Pp. xxvi + 1163. $18.00. 

This fourth yearbook supplements rather than supplants its 
predecessors in the series. It covers the years 1948 through 
1951. The first section, of 830 pages, is devoted to listing and 
describing tests which have become commercially available in 
English-speaking countries in the fields of education, psychology 
and vocational guidance and to reviews of these tests. Older 
tests are included too when new reviews of them have appeared 
in the literature during the time covered by the present volume. 
In all, 793 tests are listed. There are 596 original test reviews, 
and fifty-three excerpts from reviews in journals. There are, in 
addition 4,417 references on the construction, validity, use, and 
limitations of specific tests. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to “Books and Reviews.” 
It lists 429 books on measurements and closely allied fields and 
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758 excerpts from book reviews in 12] journals. As in section 1, 
the effort was made to have complete coverage of all books on 
the subject in English-speaking countries during the period. 
This section includes books on statistical methods in education 
and psychology published during the eleven-year period 1941- 
1951, with cross references to reviews which may have appeared 
in Statistical Methodology Reviews, 1941-1950. 

This Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook represents a 
tremendous amount of work on the part of its authors and edi- 
tors. It appears to maintain the same standards of excellence 
which characterized the other volumes in the series. It is, of 
course, a “must” for persons working in the field of measurement 
in any capacity. 

F. J. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


THIRTEEN YEARS IN LaBor Scuooi by Thomas J. Darby. St. Paul: 
Radio Replies Press, 1953. Pp. vi + 92. $0.50. 


The current emphasis on adult education among Catholics— 
recently blessed by the Pope—in such dioceses as Pittsburgh 
where there is an elaborate evening program and in universities 
which sponsor similar courses makes it profitable to recall a 
pioneering effort. This pamphlet-sized history is a full-sized 
story of a labor school begun in 1938 in Westchester County, 
New York. That area north of New York City is usually under- 
stood as synonomous with wealth but in reality from Yonkers to 
Poughkeepsie it is the site of plants and factories, of public 
utilities, and of an increasing number of department stores. The 
workers of these companies made up the great majority of the 
102 who enrolled in the first classes of this school. 

The Rev. Joseph N. Moody and later the author of this book- 
let have been the guiding lights of this school conducted at New 
Rochelle College. They have been aided by a list of over two 
dozen others, mostly laymen, in giving courses in industrial 
ethics, public speaking, economics, trade union practice, and 
parliamentary procedures. Since it is one of the schools under 
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the sponsorship of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
it did not confine itself to the imparting of theoretical knowledge. 
The help given to specific local unions toward cleaning out 
racketeering and communists is related. Especially important 
was a democratic movement in the United Electrical Workers, 
which in time had national repercussions, in having that red- 
dominated union dismissed from the C.LO. 

This story includes an early and successful experiment with 
a management forum and samples of many services rendered 
in other directions, including the donation of the papers of John 
Mitchell to The Catholic University of America for scholarly 
research. This is a story well told in a popular fashion which 
will inspire and inform and also preserve for the future a part 
of the picture of the social Catholicism of our day. 


Henry J. BROWNE. 


Department of History, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Choose Tests Wisely 


The Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook is “an immensely valuable 
bibliographical guide * an exceedingly 
rich source of evaluative information 
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No school can afford to be without 
The Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook”—Ricuarp S. FirzpaTRIck, 
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“This encyclopedia and buying guide 
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Order your copy of The Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, edited by 
Oscar K. Buros, directly from THe 
GrypPHon Press, Highland Park, N.J. 
Bound in buckram, 1188 two-column 
pages, $18.00 plus postage. 
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Guide To The Catholic Sisterhoods 
In The United States 


Compiled by Tuomas P. McCarrtny, C.S.V. 


Forward by The Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani 
Apostolic Delegate 


ILLUSTRATED—with few exceptions the Guide includes a picture 
of a Professed Sister from each religious order. 


READ!—(1) the origin and history of each order; (2) purpose 
and type of work; (3) qualifications of applicants; (4) description 
of the habit and its colors; and (5) addresses where further infor- 
mation may be obtained. 
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it to others, too, because you will be 
roud to show them the beautiful bind- 
ngs of flexible leather. Start NOW to 
od the teachings of so many Popes by 
da y Scripture reading for a fuller, Wicher 
life for all your family. Feel free to re- 
turn it for full refund, if you are not 
satistied within 7 days. b so 
pleased you'll tell your friend 


s to 
daily, to gain the increased indulgences share your joy. ORDER YOU RS NOW! : 
of 3 years recently bestowed on this prac- 


tice and an added 500 days for Gospel 


No. 5 STUDENT EDITION — $4.98 
Black cloth, red edges, gold stamping. 


. 10 DELUXE EDITION — $9.98 
Back leather, gold edges, 30 2-tone illus- 
trations. Bridal White, Im. Leather, gold 
edges. State which. 


No. 18 MASTERPIECE EDITION—$17.98 
Christ’s Words in Red Letters, 14 Colored 
Illustrations, plus30two-tone. Black Leather. 


it Thumb Index is desired add $2.0 to price. 


FREE Authoritative booklet) on 


“Happiness in Marriage” 
—How to attain and increase it, by Rev. 
A. H. Dolan, O.Carm. Imprimatur of 
Archbishop S. A. Stritch of Chicago. 
Correct answers to questions such as 
Obedience of wives; If love fails; In- 
compatibility; Overfondness of mothers 
for children to neglect of husbands: 
Birth Control; Aleohol and money prob- 
lems. Recommended by Rev. M. 
O’Neil for all from high school up. 
Limited quantity, so send the coupon 
Now! 

Write for Free circulars on new Missals 

and Columina Encyclopedias. 


Mail this | handy order coupon Now! 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC BIBLE ASSN. 

c/o THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
The Cath. Univ. of America, Wash. 17, D. C. | 
Kindly rush me...... copies checked with | 
FREE Book “HAPPINESSIN MARRIAGE” | 
Holy Bible No. 100) No. 180 


Thumb indexed No. 70) No. 120 No. 200 


IN LARGE 
TYPE 


1500 pages. Approved Douay 
Version of the Old Testament 
and Confraternity New Testa- 
ment. imprimatur of His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of N. Y. 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not de- 


7 days, Attach check, M.O or cash. Add 
sales tax where required. No C.O.D.’s | Address ..... ee 


accepted. We prepay postage in U.S.A. 
For Canada add $1.00 exchange. 
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Class Numeral 
VARSITY VIC AND KAMPUS KATE 
TROPHIES 


VIC and KATE 
Figurines Only 
$12.00 doz. Wholesale 


PERSONALIZED 
Varsity Vic and Kampus Kate Trophies 
Up to seven words hand-engraved on 
gold—colored inscription plate (Single orders 1.25 ea.) $21 doz. Wholesale. (Single orders 
$24 doz. Wholesale—all inscriptions All Prices F.0.8. $2.00 ea.) 


i individual 


ALL ORDERS FILLED IMMEDIATELY! 


VIC and KATE are the most popular couple in every school 
they attend. 


Notre Dame, West Point, College of Holy Cross, Christian 
Brothers College, Cathedral, Latin and Loughlin High Schools, 
and thousands of schools and colleges from coast to coast, 
Hawaii, and Canada have welcomed them. 

For remembrances, for figurines, for banquet and dance fav- 
ors, for prizes and awards either of this perky pair will serve 
as a permanent reminder of happy school events. 

Their colorful fuzzy sweaters and letters are made to your 
specifications and each figure is hand decorated with care in 
satiny lacquers by skilled artists. 


Priced within the reach of all, these original products have 


been seen in such publications as Pic, Esquire, Football Annual, 
Cheer, Varsity, and Saturday Evening Post. 


VARSITY VIC or KAMPUS KATE 
on a sturdy good-looking 
ASH TRAY with your school 
COLORS AND LETTERS 
$21.00 Doz. Wholesale 
Single Orders $2.00 


JEST ART ORIGINALS 

12474 W. Washington Blvd. 

Box 352, Culver City, Calif. 

——Kampus Kates 


—— Varsity Vies 


$2.00 Each 
——Personalized 
Vic Trophies 


——Vic Ash Trays 
$21 Dozen 

——Single Orders 
$2.00 Each 


Fuzzy Sweater Color 
Letter and Stripe Color 
Fuzzy Sweater Color 
Letter and Stripe Color 
Letter (s) 

Fuzzy Sweater Color 
Letter and Stripe Color Letter (s)__ 
Inscription (Not over 7 words)___ 


Letter (s)__ 


Year Numerals. 


Fuzzy Sweater Color 
Letter and Stripe Color. 


Letter (s)___ 


$12 Dezen 
—__Single Orders 
$1.25 Each 
——Kate Trophies 
$21 Dozer 
Orders 
$2.00 Each 
——Personalized 
Kate Trophies 
$24 Dozen 
——Single Orders 
$2.50 Each 
——Kate Ash Trays 
$21 Dozen 
——Single Orders 
$2.00 Each 


Fuzzy Sweater Color 

Letter and Stripe Coior_____Letter (s)___ 
Fuzzy Sweater Color 
Letter and Stripe Color. 
Letter (s) 

Fuzzy Sweater Color 
Letter and Stripe Color. 
Inscription (Not over 7 words) 


Year Numerais__. 


Letter (s)____ 


Fuzzy Sweater Color. 
Letter and Stripe Color. 


Letter 


Authorized Signature 


Address 


School or Organization 


City and State 
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Subscribe today to-- 


The American 
Ecclesiastical 
Rebiew 


(Established 1889) 


This monthly publi- 
cation, edited under 
the direction of the 
faculty of Sacred The- 
ology, The Catholic 
University of Ame 
with contributors 
national and interna- 
tional reputation, is 
issued cum appro 
tione superiorum and 

ranks highest prestige in ecclesi- 
astical world. It should be on 
every priest’s table and in every 
seminary and university library. 


Authoritative articles on Catholic doctrine — studies in 
parochial and priestly problems — Developments in Catholic 


Action — Articles on moral questions — Historical and liturgical 
surveys — Answers to questions — Book Reviews and Analecta. 


@® Some of the most influential articles in recent Catholic Literary History, 
on such topics as Church and State, Mariology, Ecclesiology, Authoritative 
articles on Therese Newman, The Holy Shroud, Konnersreuth Controversy, Pas- 
toral Theology, and many others have appeared in The Review. 

@ Articles by such authors as: Cardinal Alfredo Ottaviani; V. Rev. Francis 
Connell, C.SS.R.; Rev. James H. Van der Veldt, O.F.M.; Rev. Thomas U. M 
laney, OP.; Rev. Kenneth B. Moore, O. Carm.; Rev. Walter Schmitz, SS.; 
age Edward F. Garesche, S.J. and many other ‘leading Scholars and Writers 
in the 


Subscription price: U.S., Canada and Foreign $5.00 a year 
Single Issues 50 cents 


SPECIAL SEMINARIAN OFFER! 


What better way to start in Seminarian or a Newly-Ordained Priest on the path of 
priestly teaching and reading than a subscription to THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW. 


Special Rate for Seminarians—$3.50 per year 
(IDEAL AS A GIFT) 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
620 Michigan Ave., N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 
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